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ABS-TBACr 

^he learning* Activities Questionnaire (L&Q) vas 
"^desi^ned and ileveloped to identify which of the following learning 

' strategies were used by individ.uals in a variety of .academic and 
training* environients: rote (passive and active.); phyjsical; 
elaboration: and groupitig. After undergoing two pilot- tests, the 
final version bf the LA.Q^was adainistercfd to individuals at fifre 
different educational levels; graduate; coiiuntty college; and three 
qroups of ATiy trainees— hl^ school graduates: general eqalvalency 
dlploia holders and trainees who had > not completed hlg£ <3^ctiQ0l.> In 
ten- of the fifteen aajor comparisons conducted, graduate studei^ts 
used eaph learning -strategy significantly more than otber gfoiips* ' 
with the exception of rote methods, the .thtee non-coU.6'ge' groups of 
Any trainees reported the, lowest use of learning strategies. Bote 
strategies appeaifeff to be used frequently by all groups of . ' 
respondents^ However, graduate students 8UppleMe;ited rote stx^tegles 
with additional learning strategies^ This was alsa true', to a lesser * 
extent, for cOMunlty^ college students. It appears^ that leatder? at . 
lower educational levels lay not have developed a broa.d repertoire of 
learning' strategies and largely depend on rote strategies. This 
suggests the n^ed for training programs designed to lOdify learning 
strategies of students and trainees a.t lower educational levels. . 

' Sta.tlstics, testes, and Inventories are' included. (Xuthor/igF) , 
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This report 'describes t^e design and developoent of the Learning Activities 
Questionnaire (L/lQ)* "Aiis instrument was designed to identify types of Iear<n^ 
ing strategies usett «by individuals in a vafi^ty of academic and training 
environaents* After undergoing two pilot t^*tS| the final version of the LAQ 
was administered to individuals at Hve different educfttionfl levels, \graduate 
studentSi comunity college studentSi and tl^ree groups of Army tr9inees»high 
school graduates 1 general equivalency diploma holders and trainees who had not 
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completed high school. In 10 of the 15 jaajor comparisons cortducted, graduate 
studepts used each of the learning strategies significantly more than the othex 
groups. With the exception of rOte methods, the three non-college g;:oups of 
Army trainees reported the lowest use of learning str^ifcgies. In general, rote 
strategies app^ed to be used frequently by all groups of respondents ^for most 
tasks.. However, graduate students supplemented rote strategies with additional 
learning strategies. This was also' true, although to a lesser extent, for 
coesnunity college students. It appears that learners at lover educational 
levels may not have developed a broad repertoire of learning strategics and 
depend, to a large degree, on ^ote ^trJtegies, This suggests the need for 
training programs designed to modify or, enhance the learnirig strategies of 
students and trainees, particularly at lower educational levels. 
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FOREWORD * " ' > • . : » 

The Personnel and Training Rfesearch Laboratory of the Army kosearch 
Institute for Jthe behavioral and Social Sciences. (ART) conducts research to 
support training methods to optimize skill acquisition and tete^tion. A 
•variety of research is being «.conducted on. the effects ^of various learning 
strategies .on skill acquiaition and retention. ARl, in cooperation with the 
Defense Advanced Research .Projects Agency (DARPA), ^is especially interested 
in training that improves the traLnee'3 ability td'learn. "--^^ 

Thi$ report Is one of a series on the develoffiaent o^f the Cognitive Learn- 
ing Strategies Training Progt^am.* This report outlines th^i^^si^n and (develop- 
ment of the Learning Activities Questionnaire. Research was conducted at^the 
University of Texas at Austin with the assistance of Ann C. Scbu^lt'^^ under 
contract DAHC19-76-C-0026, monitoredj by Joseph S. Ward of ARI under Army 
^ project 2Qr61102B74F, and funded by DARPA. ^ * 
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DESIGN AND bEVELOPMENT OF THE LEARNING ACTIVITIES QUESTIONNAIRE 



BRIEF 



stirategie 
nents* 



Requirement; * v ' 

To design an instrument which could be used to identiTy types of learning 
tegies used by individuals in a variety of academic and training environ- 

/Procedure; , ' , . 

V An exploratory , study was conducted with college studerits to detennine 
the types of strategies used by effective learners. Thfe results^ frOm these 
semi-structured interviews were used .to construct the Learning Activities 
Questi<)nnaire (LAQ) so that additional data could be collected from l^rge, 
groups o:^ itid^iduals at different educational levels. After undergoing two 
pilot -te^ts^. the final yersion of the LAQ was administered to ^individuals at 
five different educational levels: graduate * students, community college 
students^ artd three groups, of Army trainees—high school graduates, general 
e^iui valency diploma holders ^nd" trainees who had not complete^* high school. 

Findings : . ' 

' ^' • - . 

In 10 of the 15 major comparisons conducted, graduate students used 
each of the learning strategies significantly more than the other groups. 
With thQ exception of rote methods, the three non-colFege groups of. Army 
trainees .reportea" the iQwest use of learning strategies. In general, rote 
st^tegies appeared to be used frequently by all groups of respondents for 
most tasktf. ffowever, .graduate sti^ents supplemented rote stra'tegie* with 
additional learning strategies • This, was also^ true, although to a lesser 
extent, for community collegi students* It appears that learners ^t lover 
' educational levels may not have developed a broad repertoire of learning 
strategies and depend, to a large. degree, on rote strategies* 



Utilization of 'Findings: 



This report documents the develo 
used to identify learning strategies us 
Clonal and" training settings.* 

The results obtained from using the 
vidual learning prescriptions fox student 



pibent 6f an instrument which c^n be 
d by individuals in various educa* 

r 



.* The findings obtained from using 
of learners suggest the need for tc^jj^ng 
learning strategies of students and tt^i 
tional levels* 
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LAQ could, be used to provide indi- 



his instrument with various groups 
programs designed to entfance the 
nees, particularly at tower educa- 
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• DESIGN /GlODEVELOPHENT QF THE'LEARN'PNG ' ' • 
, / ACTIVITIES QUESnONKAIRE ' ' 



Introduction 



fn the past few yeafs, le'arnlifg 'theorist^ hafe been re-exjinfininjj the 
, /role of the learner j 1)9 the learning prcrorss (Helton & Martin, 1972; Rigney, 
Note Ji Heinstfein»7197Q)t Prjevioujj research had centered upon varying 
iiimulus materiaJs, ^nd enylronnoental cgotfi wons -and assessing the effects J 
^pon ' learning* outco(neft> without much regar;d for. Individual differences 1n 
hofi learners actual ly^stfer new tasks. Current reseSrch ch^r^acteflzes 
the learner as an ^ic^lve processor of information, who empToys plans and 
Strategies to. acquire, store, and retrieve. Information from memory. For 
Instance^ several recent studies explored the strategies learners use to 
retain Infdrmation In three verbal leamfhg task^. pa1red-»^ssoc1ate learning 
(Blick & Boltwoo^. 1972)^ serial lieaming (Bllck^ Buonass'lssi.^ & Boltwood* 
1972), and frea recall. (Blick & Waite, 1971). In eacJr instance, college i 

students -were fisked to report any methods or memory tricks they would use to 

■'^ . '. • , - t * ^ ' 

pecfonn the assigned task. For each task', students listed a variety of 

strategies and the maJ9dty of these Involved some jfransforra^ticin^ the 

stimulus material, such as memorizing first letters, clustering words, or 

using the words to, form a -descriptive story.*' ^ — / - 

* - Hje realizatipi) that 'the -learner in many cases actively transforms 

.learning' material has produced a "cogni^i^ revcjlutlon" In psychological 

researchf^Oecember, 1^74). Woj^ever, ft has had relatively '.li.ttle impact tipon, 
• • . . • <. ,' ' , ' " " ' 

current' etiucational practice-. TKaJ^ls', wfille we characterise the learner. 

' «JS playing an active role in learning, at^ least in laboratory sifuations, 



itbis Knowledge Is usually not recognized In our attempt to teach subject 

matter to he-lp individuals becomeAnore effective learners. . 

^ . This situation IS especially apparent when examining inventories^ and 

^^^^^aining manuals' designed to "diagnose and impro^^e high school or college^ * 

students' study ^p^ejtce^. The majority of, irivehtortes and manuals focus 

upon external condrWons which "presumably ^ad to more effective and 

efficient study. ^l^elatiVely little attention has been"* given to qpgnitive ' 

' components of the study protess. For example^ Laycock and, Russell (1941)^ 

found that among the 35 most frreguently 'mentioned topics in how-to-study 

manuals were time management, systematic note taking, vocabulary improvemen^t, 

prop'er uRderlinfpg of books and finding a suitable place to work.' Very 

little attention centered upon th^ cognitive activities of the learner 

himself, with the exception of advite concerning tne^ development of a. 

poS^itive attjtude and proper motivation* tor studyirvg/ An examijiation of ' 

more recently publishejl §i;udy skills books, indicates little change. The 

techniques presented in these iJaoks emphasize repetition, recitation, and 

review, oV apply a limited selection of concepts derived frocn leanqlng 

theory suCh as ml&ssed yersus spaced practice apd tlie interference theory of 

f^^' forgetting. ^Sevfliaj)^|fe> including the widely used' book by Pauk (1974),/ 

'do coj^tain some .jnfdfmiRrion and suggestions concerning the relationship 

betweenJneartirigfulne^s of the to-<be-l earned m^erlal and memory, but this 

Is only a small sec^on of ther content presented. • ^ - ' 

This same problem is reflected 1n study skills Inventories designed 

' to ^assess students' ^tudy^ habits. Entwisle (I960) reviewed Carter's , 

(1948, |950, 1951, 1953, 1955) factoi^nalyses- of study habits inventories 

and fourtd that sudh tests tap four principal factors; mbrale^r self con- 

fideniie,, scholarly drive and values, study mechanics, and, tendency to plan 
■ * ■ . • ■ • • 



- > — ■ — ■ — 

to get work.<iqne. ' The. learners' techniques or strategies for representing 

or retnembering to^be-ljearned ir\fortnation have been largely ignored by those . 

.seeking to improve students' study skills. Most inventories have used 

what Svensson (1977) terms a. "correlationaV approach. That is, they seek 

to find b^aviors qr, activities which are* correlated with successful study- 

\ ' J ' ' ' - ' 

-ing, but may not be jche direct cause of successful learning. _ 

Such a correlational approach i^ reflected by the mahner in iwhich 

. / 

study skills inventories are typically constructed or validated. For 

J ' • ' 

example, Carter (1958) constructed his Califomi-a Study Methods Survey by 

weighting items on t;he basis* of how well the> distinguished between students 

' ' ' ■ - ' 

.* * with high and low gracfe point averages whb had similar IQ and acliievement 

test score^^ A similar procedure was used as part of iteja selection for 

♦ 'the Survey of Study Habits an.d Attitudes (Brown S Holtzfnan, 1967), the 

, . Effective Stucly Test (Brown, 1964), and the College Adjustment and Study 

••^ SkilTs Inventory (Christensen, 1968). ^ , 

While all of these inventories predict grade point average to a. - 

moderate degree (-IQ-to .60), they do not yield information about how the 

student learns, only the conditfons under which he or she does itibest. 

^ Svensson (1977)- distinguishes this correlational approach fcom a functional 

approach which seeks to find the qualitative differences in how students 

' study that may affect learning' outcomes. For instance, in' Svensson's re- 

search he found that students learned reading passages by attending to 

either speci>ic details, of the text or by Searching for the intentional ^ 

content signified by the facts presented. He found that a student's 

strategy for reading influenced both the amount and typ? of information 

recalled from th6 text (Svensson, 1977). . . , , 



/ EMC 

I 



is* 



Iji another study, Goldnan and Warren (1973) used discriminant analysis 
to pinpoint dlffetrences 1h study pract'lces between college students with 
above and bel^ average grade point averages. Jhe authors concluded that' 

two, factors distinfluish good "from^pooi; students: "diligence" In study 

' - * ' ' \ 

habits, and an "aictlvfe" learning style, which Involved relating the to- 

be-leamed material to preilfpus knowledge. This distinction is similar to 

Svenjson's and supports the notion of two important aspect^ of Effective 

learning; suUabfe study habits, and effective cognitive strategies. 

Currently > there are a wide variety of instruments available to assess^ . 

study habits, and relatively; few instruments which focus upon students* 

strategi^ for learning. • ' , * ' 

One instrument which does assess both study skills and cognitive com-^ 

ponents of study, is the Inver^tory of Learning Processes (ILP) by Schmeck, 

Ribich, and Rameinaiah (1977). The ILP was developed by writing Items which 

the authors felt were behavioral descriptions of cognitive learning 

• * . ^, 

strategies diSdQussj^d in current learning literature, such as elaboration, 
' * ' ' *^ * " * » 

, or adding associations to ^ presented material to.make ft more meaningful 

(C^aik i Tulving^ 1975) and mental imagery (Paivio, 1971). Several items 

* which. represented, the 'authors' intuitive notions of effective study strate- 

<^ gies were also included* ,A factor analysis of students' responses to these 

items suppoKs the.distihcti on between a cognitive and study skills compo- 

nent of effective ^^aming. Four factor^ .emerged, three reflecting the 

cognitive actjlvit^s which the questionnaire was designed to measure, and 

a fourth factor'^nvolving 'traditional study skills; 

Oansereau and his colleagues {Dansereau, long, McDonald, & Actkins'dn, 

Note 2) have ako {level oped a ^estionnaire designed ta measure individual 



aurerences in learning strategies or'tecrjnique^": — meTearnTn'97^trategy~: — ' 

' * ■ * ■■ 'I i' ' 

Irtventory (LSI) Contains 201 multipTe-oholce Items Based on previous study 

skills inventories and descriptions of learning activities based jon topics- 

' • • * * / • • ' * \ I - 

.discussed in current psychological or educationaT literature. Oil tlte basis 

• * ■ \ ' 1 • / 
of cp«:filations of items with grade point average and verbal and mathematical 

, * ' ' ' \" • 

portions of the Sdiolasttc Aptitude Test, Dansereau and Kfs associates 
• ^ .' • ^ ' 

identified four components of the learning process where the leaqier may 

use strategies to master the assigned task. These were; selection of 

material which is unfamiliar or important, techniques i^or compreher\ding and 

retaininjg important information, techniques for retrieving information, and 

effective coping w'lth intema-l and external distractions. Us-ing these four 

components, pansereau has developed a program which trains students to use , 

a 'variety of learning strategies, such as mental imagery and paraphrasing^ 

in each of thes^ four areas (DansereaU, Collins, McDonald, Holley,- Garland^ 

Diekhoff, S Evans", 1979). " * . . ] ' " 

. **. Both .the Inventory of Leading Processes and the Learning Strategy 

• ' ' .1 - 

Inventory are designed to yield information concerning students' strategies 
for mastering infonnatiofi. The researchers who developgd these instruments 

criticized previous researchers for using an "intuitive" approach to con- 

t • • » . 

struct items, without using current learning research, Vet botli^Qansereau 
and SchmeA based* thetr inventory items primarily uponftheir intuitive '* 
notions 6f how processes de|crjbe^ in "current learning literature jnight be. 
,u6^by students engaged in studying new material. ThuS» these authors may 

have overlooked effective strategies an;? novel applications of preyiously 

'» ' * ' , " ' 

Identified strategies tfiat may be used iJy effective and efficient learners* 

•In addition, these inventories have^ used a single population Of sub- 
jects—undergraduate students. It is likely that other populations of , 



learners (nay use different strategies. The present resear^ch was conduct^] . 
in order* to explore the broadest range of strategies which learners inay 
use to retain Information, and also to expand the research findings 
'concerning cognitive components of study to populatifinj other than under- 
graduate Qollege students. For this reason, an oaen-ended questionnaire 
was developed using information avaiUbTe in thejresearch literature as 
well as data gathered' in interviews with college students. This question* 
ilaire was administered to several populations of learners. It was hoped 
by administering the questionnaire to several populations, differences 
between groups of learners in type and frequency of strategy use might help 
to identify. the most effective strategies for several types of learning 
tasks. ' : • i 

Phase I; The Interview Study 
The .first step in the devetopnierit o'f the Learning Activities Question- 
naire (LAQ) was to detennine types of strategies used by effective Jearners. 
Anvexploratory <^tudy was conducted, with coligge students using a semi- 
structured interview fonnat. The sessions were conducted around a core of ' 

t • k • 

structured questions from which the, interviewer coufd diverge to probe for 

underlying factors or relationships, developmental history, or more 
specific factual information. In order to encoarage the participants to 
report a range of strategies, 'X variety of learning tasks and stimulus 
materials were Selected. 1, ^ 

Method ^ • ' ' " ' 

, . -<-- * 

^ f . " - _ 

Participants. The 72 students who participated in this study were 

' * ^ " * * *s * ^ ^ . ' 

drawn from several sections of an Introductory educational psychology course 

at the University of Texas at Austin.. Participation In research was part . 



of their course requirement*. 

Materials. Six lists of 15 Items were used for the free recall ta^ks. 
These included: (U a list of names of different £(.n1mals and their dasslfl, 
Cation'r (2) a list of items fcom the following five categories: proper 
names, flowers, occupations, sports, and kitchen c^pliances; (3) a list of 

ff . 

food Items; (4) a Ust pf household Items; (5) a IJst of nouns randomly 

selected from the Palvlo, Yullle, and Madlgan norms (1968); and (6) a 

list of nouns selected from theValvIo et al. norms such that their 

meaningfulness ratings were In the average to high range of 5.8 to 7.4 

(representing the average number of associations given by an Individual 

In a one-minute period) ant th^ir concreteness ratings were in the average 

range of 3.7 to 4.7 (based on a 7-point scale). (Copies of these six 

lists can be found iti Appendix A*)' 

Six l/sts were also constructed for the 4)ai red-associate learning* 

tasks. Four of these lists haxl 15 word pairs selected ifrom the nouns in. 

the Palvip et al. (1968) nonns. These included: (1) a list confposed of 

average meaningfulness words (range '= 5.5 to 6.5) of high' concreteness 

(range = 6.37 to 6.80); (2) a list of average meaningfulness words (range = 

5.5* to 6:5) of low concreteness (range » 2.13 to -3.83); (3) a list pf- 

average to high'flieaningfi/lness words (range » 5.8 to 7.4) of average con- 

creteness (range f 3.7 to 4.7);" and (4). a list of low roeaning^fulness words 

.(range » 3,28 to 5.44) of average concfreteness (range = 3.7. to 4^7). The 

fifth list .had six pairs corhposed of proper names and phone nwnbers^ The 

sixth Itst was composed of s^en famous dates paired with the event,; or 

V • • • • • 

events, that octurred on these date?.. fCop<es of these six lists can be 
fdund in^Appendix A.) ^- . . > ' " • 



y Thfe materials! for the reading* comprehension tasks included three 

• I • 

different passages! The first, selected from a first aid manual, flescribed 
the procedures to f611ow if sbmeone ingests a poison {American National Red 
CrosS) 1973). This selection contained highly structured, procedural 
material, similar to that found in technical training msiMals. The second 
reading described the nature of social conformity (Morgan i King, 197! ). 
This material, seJect^d from an Introductory psychology textbook, was 
similar in structure and style to many iicademic texts. The last passage 
was a short s^5&ry called "Tbe War of the Ghosts" C^artlett,' 1932). This 
Story was* included as an example oi narrative prose. (Coj)ies of these 
three readings can be found in Appenflix A.) ' y 

Procedure , The 'stud^ots were assigned to one of tfiree groups,. 24 
students per group. *Each group received the same types af.tasks but a ' 

. different set of learning materials so that a broad range could be sampled. 
, Within each g.roup, students were interviewed in subgroups of three. 
All interviews were recorded so the data would be fivailable for further 
^inalysis. The semi -structured interviews were conducted around a core of 
questions from which the experimenter could diverge to proTie for underlying 
factors coticeming how a task was learned. Students were given a set> of 

, learning tasljs to study one at a time. 'As they studi.ed_the material they 
were asked to write down any learning strategy, frothodr process, or *'mental 
trick" that they used to help them learn the material^ Students were also 
asked to write down-any other method or strategy that they thought might 
be useful. -After 5 minutes of study time, the strategies identified by the _ 
students were discussed* This discussion included a detailed description of 
each. strategy. For^ example, If a student reported remembering an item by 
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say-li^g, '*l jtist picture it and think about it," the eicperimerFter^ould follow 

up on the statement requesting a concrete <fescription of the image and 

the process by which it was formed. In addition, the discussion always 

included the following questions for each stpateg;^ identified: 

... ' * 

How did you Jeam the strategy?* 

When did you learn it? - ~ • . / 

. Why is it' helpful? 

S 

Do you use this strategy on other materials? 
If so, what other materials? ' ' ^ ' * 

After all strategies for a given ''task were discussed, another task was ^ 
presented. Eacf* group received two free recall lists, two paired-^associate 

r 

lists, and a treading passage, in that order, • ' 

* ' *" 

Results* and Discus^sion - 

_A number of different strategies were Identified by the st'gdents * - 

participating in the interview study. The next step in the developtnent of 

the LAQ was to examine the student protocols and attempt to organize the 

data int(J coherent and meaningful strategy clusters- The results^from 

* ttire? intfependent raters were used to gfener^^te the folWing eight category 

clusters: ^ * , ■ '-^ ■ 

K Study skills and practice strategies. 

This category iacluded standard study skills such as note 
taking, Underlining, oi^tlining, and paraphrasing, as well as 
^ ^ practice techniques^ such as re-reading and copying. 

" • 2. Physical similarity and d(t+ference strategics, 

f This category included learning words by noting common- Spelling > 

^ patterns, looking for similarities or differences in sounds and 

comparing the number of syllables- This type of strategy was 
employed njtich more frequently with paired-associate and free 
recall tasks than. with reading coinprehension tasks, v 
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3^ Selection strategies. • 
T|i1s category included selecting par;ts df words or readings^ 
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' such as abbreviations, acronyms, or alphabetizing an4.not1ng 
key words /major characters, or main Ideas*. 

4. Imagery strategies.^- 

, TMs. category Included forming Images for the words or word 
pairs and for the events or Ideals contained In the readings. 

5« Meaningful elaboration strategies. 

This category Included relating the new Information .to previous 
knowledge, experience, and attitudes, felther directly or by 
^nalogy, and thinking about logical relationships and Implications. 

- \ ' 
6. Phrase or sentence strategies.'^ 

This. category 'Included creating phrases, sentences or rhymes 

to associate words or Ideas. These methods were used primarily 

with the paired-associate tasljs. . 



1 — 



7. Meaningful slmnarity and difference strategies. 
This category included thinking about similarities and differences 
In word meanings or Ideas. These methods were used primarily 
vith the pal red-associate and free recall tasks. . . . 

8. Organization and grouping strategies. , 
This category Included relating and categorizing words. Ideas, 

or events. 

' . \ Phase II: Construction of the Learning 
* — • 1 ' — 

Activities Questionnaire (LAQ) ^ * 
One of the goals^for this ^erles of studies was to develop an Instrument^ 
that could be used t(rcollect data from.a variety of learner populations. 
Since the Interview forma^ is not a cost-effective procedure, a self-con- 
tained questionnaire was designed to gattier information about the use. of 
learning strategies from'.a large number, of Individuals. A four-part Mn-. 
strument was constructed. us1ng,"the data gathered In" the interview. study** 
Part I, of thelAQ was designed to gath*er,infomiation similar to that 
collected* in t(ie Interview study. Seven of the origiftal 15 learning 
activities were used a3 the stimulus materials. Thfs set Included three 
pad red -associate lists, two free reca11„11sts, and tw6,retid1ng passages. 
These materials were contained iix a booklet entitled Seven Learning 
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Activities (see Appendix B). The partlclfants referred 1;o their booklet 



while tl^y 'were- completing ',the LAQ'. 

In Part I of the LAQ the respondents 



answered the same open-ended 



dues€ions that were used iri the semi -structured interviews. The learners 
iwere -asked to describe any methods or "mertal tricks" that they used to 



learn and remember the information, event! 
sen)f activities (paired-associates, fret 



hens1on)>j The" respondents were referred tjo the Seven .Learning Activities 
.booklet for examples of each tj^je of task 
strategy the parjticlpants wei'e then asked 
series of questions: 



method? 



How did you Team to jjse this kind o 
' How old were you when you first leaned to use this method? 



What does this method do to help you 

Do you use this method for any other 
bther learning. tasJcs? 



J\dd1t1onal comients? . 

• ■ 

Sln^eMitost students reported using mere than one strategy for each 

^ * - • 

;^k In the Interview study, this entire 5et of .questions was repeated four 

\1mes for each task type^ The final question In each section asked the 

respondents "to identify which of the methdds they, described was the best 

and to expl;ain why they chose that method. 

Part II of the LAQ ^onslsted of a checklist of sjaecific strategies, 

Respondents >*ere asked to check thpse stritegie's which they had used in the 

♦ ■ 

past With piaterials similar to each of the three general types pf tasks: 
paired-associate iear;4lng,'free recall, a'rd reading comprehensfon.. The^ 
checklist .was composed of the most cotrmon^y used, or r6presentativ6, 



, or ideas contained in each 

> 

recall, and reading compre*. 



After describing any given 

to respond to the following 

> 



learn? 

Uarning tasks? If yes, what 



strategies from each of the eight strategy categories derived from the 

semi-structured int,erviews, After completing the check! ist^respondents. 

were asked to write out any method or combination of m?£ho3s, other than 

•those Ijsted, that they wouW alsl)/use to learn q^d remember the material 

' • ' / • . , ' ^ . 

in each type of task. / ^ ' 

Part II was designed as a compromise between the open-ended format 

of Part I and the r)ult1ple-thoice format .used in previous inventories. 

The ch'ecklist format p^ermitted easy scoring and analysis. The provision 

for respondent's cottments or additional strategies allowed for the 

, identification of strategies not included in the checklist. ^ 

A possible Imitation of Parts I and II of the LAQ was that the 

learner's generation of the broadest range of strategies could be restricted 

by the* stimulus tasks, i.e., the paired-associate, fnee recall, and reading 

comprehension materials, therefore. Part III of the LAQ was constriicted 

to allow reS^ndentts to report additional strategies that might be used' 

with different learning tasks. In this section respondents were asked to 

report any other strategy, not already described, that they would, use to 

Iqarn information found in "texts, novels, newspapers and magazines, 

' M * It 

>/ork materials, ojr other activities." The question format of Part III was 

identical to that of Part I. . ^ - * " , 

V ' 

Part IV of the LAQ consisted of a single page designed to collect 
clettRigraphic d^ta, and asked p^pondents to indicate their age, sex, and 
edicatlonaj level. . ^ . 

Thase III: Pilot Tests and Revisidns of the LAQ 

The first version of the LAQ was administered to a grouj) of 20 graduate 

and, undergraduate students enrolled in an undergraduate tests and measure* 

■I . *■ 

ment* course at the University of Texas at Austin. Parti pipat'i on was part 



of t"h€ir course requirement* Followlag completlon pf the LAQ, the students 
'were asked to respond to a series of i terns ""concerning" the clarity of the 
LAQ instructions and (|uestion$. They Wer^ also asked to Identify both . 
the strong and the weak features of £he' Instrument and to Suggest iwdifica- 
tlons and improveiments^ The last two Itpms asked If completing the LAQ . 
had clarified any of the students' Ideas abput how they learned ne^ materia] 
and If they had any additional comments • (A copy of these pi lot -test 

Items- can be found in- Appendix C.) * V 

' • . • • • ' 

As a result of this pilot ^tudy, and a review of the instrument hy 

twO'psychometr^lclans, the LAQ was revised. In order to reduce the amount 

of time needed^ to complete the LAQ, the questions in Sections and IL 

concerning when and hqj^J^a particular strategy was learned were changed from 

an openTended to a multiple-choice format • In addition^, several questions 

anrf a portion of the Instructions were rewritten to irtiprove their clarity 

and readability* . . • < 

i 

Upon completion of these revisions the LAQ was administered to a 
^ group of five community college students enrolled in a course preparing 
them to take a/^igh, school equlv^ilency test- Af1;er comiiletjng the question- 
naire these students, also completed the set of pilot-test questions (see 
Appendix C). In addition, an Instructional coordinator at tfi^^community / 
college also reviewed and edited this version of the L/\Q to Improve its 
readability* As a result of the data collected In this pllot'test, several 
changes were made in; the wording of the directlpns used for Sections I and 
IL This revised fotra of the lAQ Is the current version (See Appendix D). 
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Phase IV: Research with 



-Activities/Ouestiorinaire ; 



the learning 



The^Leaming Activities Questionnaire Is being used .to gather data g 
about the types of strategies learners most frequently apply and the 
differences in the number Jnd types of strategies used by respondents at 
vario|is educational levels,, Jhus far, it he? Seen administered to in- 
diy^duals at five different educational levels;, graduate students, com- 
(punity college ^udents, high school graduates, general equivalency diploma 
holders, and persons who had. not-* completed high school. Bas6d on jthe rp- 
search "literature in, human learning and memcry, the use'of verbal and 
imaginal elaboration^ strategies Should result^n performance that is ' 
superior to that of simple .pi*actice and physical analysis strategies. 
Therefore, it was predicted that at higher jeveHrs of education", learners 
would reporj using more cognitive learning strategies, slich as vecbaT 
*aTid -imaginal elaboration, as well as a greaier vari.ety of strategies. 
Method ' • * 1 

Participants . The LAQ was adminisf^red to 331 individuals. The 
respondents differed in their educational l|vel ,as follows: 35 respondents 
were graduate students (GRAO), 75 respondents wefe enrolled in a ciwnmunity 
(college (Ct), 86 respondents were high school graduates stationed at an 
Aviny.base (HS),; 86 respondents were general equivalency diploma holders 
from the same Army b^se (GEO), and 49 respondents, .also from tiie Armv base, 
did not have high sctjopl diplomas JKO). Al ' * - - ^l.j — 

, part of their course or work ass-fgnment. 

Materials , ♦ The materials for this stu^y included thelAQ and the 

. Seven Learning "Activities booklet. (Copies of these materials can be Jound 



respondents participated as 



Procedure . P,ai?ticiRants^cc!jiipleted.the,flue$tionnaire in groups of JO 
to 5Q persons. Two proctors weife avatlable to answer any questions about 
the ta^ or to clarify ^'the directions. Completion fiifc ranged from 40 to 
90 nrinutes. /-The median was 70 minutes. . ' 

Results; LAQ, Part I " , . ' ' } 

The VfesuUs desci^ibing the types of strategies that learner^ most 
frequerK;ly apply and the differences between respondents at various e^luca- . 
tional levels will be presented. ^ . ' ^ \ 

Iti^art t of the LAQ, r^spontfents descriBed the methods they would 

use^o learn each, of the three general** types of learning activities: * 

paired-associates, free recall, and reading^ comprehertsjon. A total of 

1,658 responses were generated.. As a result of the pilot tests, and a pre- 

liminary analysis of this data» it was decided to revijse the original set 

of eight stra£e^ clusters to form^five strategy cat^gjbrles, Jhis^e*- 

classificatiort eliminated redundant cat^ories. whi^h had, in some instances^ 

made classification difficult'. The fivejnew strategy categories , are; 

•1. ilotfe strategics. :* ■ ' ' v " . ' 

This caitegory includes basic stuc|y skills and rot's drills. 
* Samplerespohses: "I *Vy to memorize it" , find "J^say. it over . 
and over agairij^' . , " ■ : 

:Z. Physical lst*atfegies. ' . \: ,) 

^ This category Indu^Jes noting physical, siiivilarijtiesr and diff- , 
erencfes between i^ord^ ahd, parts of words or Using pnly s^ portion 
of the stimulus. Saipple resgonses: "I'use the first letters to 
make a word" §ind "They b6lh start with the same letter-.-H." 
• ' . . " " ' '\ - I, 

3, Imagery' strategies. >to * ' " ' - 

This category it\c]u^ creating some sott of'niepti^il iijiage. , ' 
• Sample responses: - "i §ee it in my head" and ''t picture myself 
do^g' the activity." ' .v '.-'^ - ' 



4. Elabo»*at1ort ..Strategies, ■ ' .. , 
This category includes relating previous knowledge, experiences, 
or altitudes to the new information. Sample responses: "I relate 
if to. something.!' already know" and "I think of the logical im- 
plications of tlie*material." 

5. Grouping strategies. 
This category includes rearranging the material according, to 
some classification scheme. Sample responses: "These »e all 

' vertebrates" and "They all belong together in the same group." 

These five general strategy tategoHes were used to organize the data 
collected from Part I of .the LAQ^ Respondents' learning strategies were 
placed into one of these categories. The inter-rater agreement on a subset 

^ ^ * 

of 35 questionnaires was 92%. The number of strategies used by each re- 
■spor^jlenl in each of the strategy categories was then tabulated. ^ Responses 
.were also tabulated separately for each of the three task types. 

4 ' 

In order to determine the types of strategies that learners in general 

^ * 

roost frequently, apply, the 1 ,6*58 i;esponses were, divided into th^ five 

'v - I* 

• ^ - 4. 

Strategy categories. Rote strategies were reported most frequently (46X), 
fallowed by elaboration strategies (25%), physical strategies (13%), 
grouping strategies (9%), and imagery strategies (7%). . 

Further analyses of the data were then conducted to determine the\ 
differences in reported strategies betvften respondents at tne various 
edQcationSl levels. Fifteen one-way analyses of. varivSnce were performed , 
to c6mpare*th'e means of thfrfive groups, (educational levels) on their . " 
' reported use of the five strategy categories for each of the three lypes 
of tasks. Post )ioc analyses were performed using Duncan's Multiple Range 
T^st at the .05 level of significance. The resu-lts of each one-way arjalysis 
pf variance and the corresponding multiple range test appear in Tables 1 
td 15. The means^Jn these tSles represent the average number-Ofstrategies 



per person within each of Ihe groups., The data are also represented graph- 
ically in Figures 1 to 3 wWch depict the percentage of individuals in each 
group who reported us4ng one or more strategy for each of the types of tasks 
on Parts I and II Of the LAQ. Although there were some inconsistencies in ; 
. tfie data, a i^umber of patterns were found. Thesp,-wi11 be discussed sep- 
arately for each of the thrpe types of tasks. 

" Free Recall Tasks^ The analyses revealed significant differences 
among the groups in the mean nuirber of s^trate^ies' reported for each of the 
categories, Witff the exception of rote strategies, it was found that 
graduate; Students reported significantly higher use of all strategy types 
than did the remaining four groups, and that the means of the three npn« 
college groups did not differ sif^ificantly from one another. The coninunity 



liege students reported using strategies which were sirnildr to the non*- 
college groups, with the exception being a significantly higher usage of 
grouping strategies, Withjespict to the use of rote strategies for these 
free recall tasks, the results indicated that educational level is not' 
related in a consistent /nanner tb the number of strategies reported, 

Paired-associate Tasks. Significant differences anwng the groups 
were found on the use of all five strategy categories for the paij^d- 
associate tasks. As in the free recall tasks, no significant differences 
appeared among the non-college groups in use of the strategies other than 
the rote strategies. Graduate students reported higher use of imagery, r 
elaboration* and grpuping strategies t|ian the remaining four groups. 
* Within the physical strategy category, the comnunity college ^roup reported 
sjgfiificantly higher use than the non-college group?. However, the mean 
for graduate students did not differ significantly from that of either the 

/ - ■ " 17 
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Figure 1 . Percent of each group reporting use of the strategies on the 
free recall tastes (Pan I ^ H : Part II = IX^ 
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Figure 2 . Percent of each group reporting use of'^h^ strategies on the 
palred-aisociate tasks (PaH.I = ■■ ; Part II = CV • 
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Figure 3> Percent of each gcoup reporting use of the strategies on the . 
FiSdinTconprehensJon tasks {Part I * Hi ; Part II = ). 
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non*co11ege ot^the ciiniTiunlt^ c^ege groups on the use j)f physical strategies^ 

'for the paired-associate tasks. 

Reading Comprehension Tasks> The strategy categories that were used^ 

in the analysis of the data for the readi^ng dimprehension tasks differed f^m 

. those used for the other two types of tasks* Rote strategies ^v»ej:;e divided 

into passive and active- Passive rote strategies were those in v^hich re- 

petition W9S the'sole iDethod used to learn the material, whereas active rote 

* * 
strategies eniployed repetition as a means Of applying jother strategies on 

successive repetitions. Thus rereading alone would be classified as ^passive, 

but rereading ami outlining would be classified as an active rote strategy. 

Grouping strategies were reported so infrequently that this category was 

eliminated from the analyses of the reading comprehension tasks; 

* i ' * 

/ Significant differences among the group means were found for each of 
the five strategy categories. Graduate students Reported using all of the 
strategy categories significantly more than the non-college groutis. The 
non-college groups did not differ from each other with the exfeption that 
the holders of general equivalency diplomas reported more frequent'use of. 
active rote strategies than did parsons without high school diplomas. The 
mean of the community college group was not significantly different from 
the non-wllege groqps in the use of either type of rote strategies-^ but 
community. college students did report a higher use pf physical strategies.. ^ 
With respect to imagery strategies, the mean of the cocrrounity college group 
v»as between the non-college groups and the graduate studehts, and^was Jiot 
significantly different from either 6ne/ ' *. 
Discussion: ' LflQ, Part I , * 

^ r ^• 

It was predicted that as' educational level increase^, the use of 



I, 
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leiaming strategies which Inplude verbal and Imaglnal elaboration of the " 
material would atso Increase. This prediction was only partially supported. 
Graduate students, who might be expected po show tte most sophisticated 
u$e of these strategies, did report a higher number and a broader variety. 

i 

In 10 of the 15 comparisons among groups of .learners-.^ graduate students 

used the particular strategy significantly more' than the remaining groups.' 

The conmunity college group reported using some strategies si^nf^antly , 

more 'than non-college grpups, but no clear patterns were evident. In 

several Instances the comxnity college students also use^ strategies at a 

level similar to that of the graduate students. With the excdptioTbof rote 

inethods,. the non-college groups reported the lowest use of strategics In 

almost every cAse* ' \ 

In general, rote strategies appeared to be used frequently by all 

groups of respondents for most.,tas1ts* However, gradliate students supplement 

ted rote strategies with additional strategies frorA th^ remaining four 

strategy categories with some frequency. This suggests that learners at 

lower educational levels may not have developed a broad repertoire of 

learning strategies and depend, to a^ large degree, on rote strategies. 

✓ ' Results and Discussion r *LAQ, Part II * '* 

In ^art II of the LAQ, participants were given a' checklist of strategies 

U 

•and asfcetf to mark each strategy that they had used in the past to team 

' - ' i 

material similar to the free recall, paired-associate and reading compre- 

hension tasks used in Part I. The strategies were also classified into-the 

-same catqgories as -those used fn Part J, Figures 1 to 3 show the percentage 

of participants In each group who reported rising at least one strategy in a 

« It * a 

^ ' particular category for the three types of tasks on both Part I and Part. 11 of 
^ the LAQ. In nearly all Instartces, the reported use of the strategies Js 

: ^ 22 • 
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inuch higher, on Part 11 than oni»art J, and in those instances in which the 
. » i . ' ' . . . ' - 

differences beftween Parts I and II are small, the group had "reported a 

• 'high usage of the strategy on Part I as well as on Part II. The large 

.* Increases in reported use of the strategies on P^rt II, vrfiich iws in a * 

, multigle-choice format, as compared to that of Part I, which had an op^n- 

■ » 

^ ended format, suggest air inflation of the data from Part Ilfwhich may rep- 
resent an effect of social desirability or an attempt to comply with the 
perceived demands of the experimental situation, rather ttian. the actual 
I use of the strategies by the participants. ^ 

When an indivj^al is faced'with a learning task, he or^she generates' 
^ strategies to learn Wife material, and then uses those tifiat appear to be 
most effective for the particular task. Part I, of the LAQ requires the 

' r ' ■ * • ■ 

, participant to engage, in this same process, whereas' f>art II does not. 

, Therefore, jthe strategies reported on Pari I may be more, rej^resentative ^ 

; of the strategies that the respondents would generate if they were ij|i an 

actual Uaming situation using these inaterials. Part II may reflect 
* f ' \^ ' 

-■ 4 those strategies that the respondents* Select as potentially useful 

. strategies, although they would not necessarily generate these on their 

own when faced with a learning situation. — V 

If the purpose of an instrument. is .to determine which strategies 
<% • • . . 

/ 'respondents actually might apply, In a learning situation, the use of . 
checklists oK multiple-choice formats. Is not ;5uggested, based on th£ 
inflated reports found 4)n Part II of the LAQ, as compared to those on P^ant 
t> Therefore, Part II will ber omitted from the LA(y for future atfciln- 
Istratjons, • ^ / . > ' ^ * 
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Results and DIscussVbn'i LAQ\ Part III ' . I . 

Part HI of the tiM asked learners to describe any other strategies or 

methods that they would^u^ to learn information I'n texts, novels, news- 

papers and magazines, work ra^^rlals oc other activities. Few responses , 

wemslitalned from this sectloV. In addition, those strategies that were 

" * \ * 
• reported represented ones which had already been Identified, on Part I, 

This lends further support for the cofnprehensiveness of the strategy 

categories identified in the development phase. Therefore, Part III will 

be omitted from future administration of the LAQ. 

^ ^' General Discussion - ^ 

The Learning Activities Questionnaire was developed to provide in* 
formation concerning the use of cognitive learning^ strateg^ies. Responses 
from both the semi -structured interviews and ^the LAQ indicated that learners 
use a broad variety of strategies to master learning tasks. Questionnaires ^ 
and study inventories which assess pnly th§ learner's use of traditional 
study skills may be ignoring a primary source of t^fferences between 
_learners. In addition, the finding that the number of verba\ ^nd imaginal 
eUboratfon strategies reported on the LAQ varies with exiy^^iovtal level 
points to the importance of further investigation of the relatioliship 
between these strategies and learn4ng -performance. 

The classification system used for analysis, of strategies reported by 
respondents on the LAQ can provide a framework for further study <^f cog-^ 
nitive strategies. Research concerniog' the effectiveness of elaboration, 
grouping, physical, and Imagery strategies and their use by learners is 
needed. While rote strategies were frequ/^ntly reported by learners, a 

- - ^ t^:* . . 

substantial body of research already exists concerning the use of rehearsal 
in menory performance, and most study' inventories Include questions concerning 



various^types of rote strategies. ' ' 

Perhaps ^the most Important findings con:em the differential 
of verbal and 1mag1nal/(elaborat1on strategies by learners at different 



levels of education* Across all task types, 



those respondents In a college setting {graduw;e schtral or cortmunity 



a general pattern emerged— 



college) reported using a wider variety of these strategies. Non-college 
respondents appeared to depend primarily on Irote Urategies^to master 
learning tasks* Though, college-level respondents also reported high 
usage of rote strategies, the^e were supplerrented with other cfognitive 
str^egles.^^JThis relationship between academic level and cognitive * 
strategies reported. mayft| explained with tfie levels of processing frame- 
vtork for memory suggested 6y Craik and lock^art (^972), T+iey assert that 
repetition of to-be-learned'^material wijl orly improve memofju^ierformance 
If such strategies lead to "deeper^' analysis of the material. In this 
sense, depth refers to stages in the processing of information/ Deeper 
analyses are llhose concerned with extractlor of meaning, associations of 
new material with past experlence^SiwJ^^r^ new Information to existing 
knowledge. Strategies such as elabqratioFr; jgrouping, and^1mageT7 would 
be classified as deep levels of processing. { One would expect that supple- 
menting repetition with these strategies, a^ college students report, would 
,lead to Increased memory performance, 

^ Future Dire^tidns 



The research and development effort described in this report will 

^^^^ 

contin^ as part of the Cognitive Learning !ltrateg1e^ Pi^^ct at the 

the University of Texas at Austin. The goals of this project are to refine 

our understanding of the covert processed involved in utilizing cognitive 
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strategies for learning and retention, and to design, develop,, and field 

test training programs to modify learners' Information processing strategies. 

* . • 

As we increase our understanding of information-processing skills that 
'contribute fo effective and efficient learning, we will be able to provide 
heuristic !ive«nJ*for the individual learner to use- in identifying, monitoring, 
modifying, and Implementing a plan for achieving instructional ^oals. 




TABLE } 

Sumnary of Results of the Analysis of VaViance, and Duncan's- Multiple 
Range Test for Rote Strategies in the Free Recall Tasks in Part I o.f the 4.AQ, 



Source . SS 

Between groups 8.94 • 

Within groups 179.73 ' 

Total 188.66 



df- 

4 

326 

r 

330 



MS 
2.23 
.55 



F 

4.05 



£ 
<.01 



f m 



Deviation 
♦Subsets 



Educational Level 





CC 


' ND 

• 


GRAD* 


HS 


. -GED 


N 


75 


" 49 


35 


86 


8'6 


Mean 


.55 


.59 ' 


.74 


.84 


.97 














Standard 


.53' 


..50 


.92 


.81 


.86 



< 



^ — : 

Summary of Sigriificaht Differences Be tw:eerr Means (p < .05) 



GED>J1D,CC 
HS>CC 



\ 



♦Within subsets, means do not differ slflq^lVjcantly fr*om one another. 



^' . , TABLE 2 y ' 

Sutrmaiy of "Results .of the Analysis of Varlancp and Duncan's Multiple Range 
test for Physical Strategies in the Free Recall Tasks in Part. I of *tlj^ LAO 



Source . 


ss 


^ df 


* 

MS 


* 

F 




Between groups 


11.64 


4 


• 2.91 ' 


10.88 


'V..001 , . 


Within groups 


87.13 


326 


.27 " 






Tqtal 


98.76 


330 


% 










GED ^ 


Educational Level 
ND , HS 


CC 


' ^ GRAtJ ^• 


H 


86 , 


49 • 


, ^ 86 


75 


35 \ 


Mean • 




.24 


.30 


.40 


' -80 


Standard 


.35 


.43 


.53. 


.57^ 


.76 



Deviation 
*Subsets 



Summary of Significant Differences Between Means (p < \0S) 

GRAD>CC,HS,ND,GED ' ^, - , 

CC>GED ^ ' . ^ . 

: y 

*H1th1n 'subsets,^ means do not dlfferr^sigi^lflcantly from qrxe another. 



TABLE 3 . • • 



3S Stfnpary of Results of. the Analysis of Variance and Duncan's Multiple Range 
"^'Jest for Imagery, Strategi^ in the Free Recall .Tasks In Part I of the LAQ 



'1 i 



^Soiirce\ • ' 



Total 





' df 


MS 


F 




. "1.88 . 




,47 


• 












3^.79 " 


326 


.12 


« * 


• 


40.67 


330. ' 




• 





Educational LeveV 



N * ' 4l 86 86 75 '3^ 





GEO 


• HS , 


•CC 


4i 


86 

# ■ 


86 


75 


.08* 

f • 


;..09 ■ 


.10* . ' . 


.12 


.28 


.29 . 


.34 " W 


.33 



Mean ■ .08* V, ..09 ' , .10 . - .12 ^ .34. 

* ' . .54 1' V , 

Deviation - * ^ ^ . • . * . . 

♦Subsets ■ ■ ' \ ^ y 



-Li — 



Siwimary of Significant Differ^ces BetAe6n Meafts (p <..05^). 



GRAD>JCC,HS,GED,ND / , • ' - 



. . ^Within subsets, means do not differ slgrvificintly from onTB^ another. 



TABLE 4 * 



Simniary^of Results of the Analysis 6f Variance and Duncan's Multiple Ranfle 
Test for Elaboration Strategies in the Kree Recall Tasks in Part I, of the.LAQ^ 

■■■ ■ ■■ %■ 



Source' ^ SS , df ' .iJS ■. P • A '' 

Between groups 18.09 4 4.52 ^ , nn^ 

, 13.75 <.001. 

HkMn groups 107.26 ' 326 .33* r< ' . 

Total . 125.35 -330 • ' 



1 


* 




< 

Educational Level 






* V 


NO - 


HS 


; - GEO 




GRAD 




49 


86 


86' 




'.. 35 


Hean 


4 

.27 

* 


.-29 


.41 


.44 


t.09--'' \ 


• 

'Standard 
Deviation , 

*Su|)sets ^ 

* • 


.49 


.51 

V 

( 


*.64 




. .70 ' '* , 

1 

• 


• 


V 


1 


• 


♦ - 

• 




1 









Summary of Si grvifi cant Differences Between Means (p <.05) " /' 

... . ■- » . . 

6RAD>CC.GED,HS.ND- 



~' ^ ^ ^ ^ ~: ^ 

*Within subsets, means do not differ isigniffcantly from orie anothei;. ^ , 
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• TABLE 5 

* % 

• ■ 

Simnary of Results of the^Analysis of Variance and Duncan's Multiple Range 
Test ,for Grouping Strategies in the Free Repall Tasks io Part I of the LAQ 



' Source SS 
Between groups 9.67 
Within groups 94.08 



'Total 



103.75 



iL 

. 4 
326 

^330 



!1S 
2.42 

\29 



I 

■ 8.38 



£ 

■<.ooi 



Educational Level 



N 

t 

Mean 

Stancjard 
Deviation 

♦Subsets 



GEO 


NO 


KS 


CC 


6RAD 


4 


86 


49 


86 


75 


35 


% 


.24 
.46 


.31 
' .47 ■ ' 


, *35 

V 

.66 


.53^ 
.53 


.80 

.47 ' 





Sunnary &f Significant Differences Betweenifeans (p < .05) 

'Wb>CC,HS,ND,G£D- ' ' 

CC>HS,ND,6ED * . . ' ■ 



*ttithin*subsets, means doCnot. differ significantly from one another. 



. TABLE 6 

v 



Sunmary (of Results of the Analysis of Van'arice and Duncan's Multiple Range 
Test for Rote Strategies in t|ie Pairfed-Associate Tasks in Part I of the LAQ 



Source SS • df .* MS F £. 

• • » 

■ Between groups 4.31 4 - 'l.p8 



2.64 . <.05 



Within groups 133.00 326 .41 

Total, 137.31 * 330 



r 



\ ' Educational Level 



V 



N 

Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



♦Subsets 

4 



m 




GRAD 


. GED < 


HS 


49' 




35'.' 


• 86 


86 

• 


J<57. 


' • ,.59 , 


■ .69 


.79 : 


.85 


.5,6 


X-.59. - 


.63 


.-57 


.71 













— "cr 

f 



SunjnaYy of^ Signi'Vicant Oifjerencps Between Means (p < .05^ 
HS>CC,ND ' 



♦Within subsets, means do not differ significantly frofrt one another. 



TABLE 7 ' ' • 

* 

Summary of Results of the Analysis of Variance and Duncan's Multiple Range Test 

* < 

for Phy^ica^ Strategies in the' Paired-Associate Tasks irf Part I of the LAQ 



Sour^ SS 
Between -groups 1.93 
Within aroups 57.90 



4 

326 



MS 

.48, 

.18 



F . 
2.71 



<.05 



Total 


59,83' 


330 

* 










• 




Educational Level 








NO 


GEO 


HS 


GRAO 


CC 

* • 




49 


86- 


86 • 


35 


-75^ 


Mean 


MO ' 


.10^ 


^ .12' . 


.17 


.2§ 


Standar(| 


. .31.- 


* 

■ -41 \ 


.36, 


.38 


;56 



Deviation 
*Subsets 



Summjiry'Df. Significant Differences Between Means (p < .05) 
CC>HS,GED,ND ' ^ ^ ^. . 

*Hith1n subsets, means do not differ significantly from one another. 



33 * 
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TASLE 8 . . 

Sumsary of Results of the Analysis of Variance and Duncan's Multiple 
Range Test for Imagery Strategies inV\e Patred-Assoclate Tasks in Part I 9f the LAQ 



Source ^ 


SS 




MS 


F 


• 


Between groups 


9,11 


4 


2.28 




1 


uftMn groups 


38.63 


326 


.12 


19.2t 


<.001 ' 


Total 


47 75 


330 

4 

t 




• 




■ 






Educational 


Level 








- HS 


6ED ' 


* 


.CC 


GRAD 

1 


N 


86 


- 86 


. 49 


. 75 


35' 


Mean 


.06 ' . 


.06 


.06 


-.20 


.60 


Standard 


.24 


.24^ 


.24 


.40 


. .65 



Deviation 
^Subsets 



Sutiwary of Significant Differences Between Means (p < *05) 

GRA0>CC',HD,6EO,HS ' . ' * 

CC>ND,GED,HS 

, ' N 

♦Within subsets, means do not differ sigalficantly from one another. 
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TABLE 9 



^«imiary of Results of the An^sis of Variance and Duncan's Multiple Range Test 
for Elaboration Strateg-ies in the- Paired-Associate Tasks In Part I of the LAQ 



Source ■ SS- , df HS 



Between groups 53.26 4 
Within groups 121.49 326 .37 
Total 174.74 * 330 



13.31 ^ y 

* 35.73 <JXn 



Educational Level 





GED * * 


HS 


NO t 


CC 


GRAD 




N 


86 


86 


49 


75' 


35 




Mean 


.29 


.30. . 


.33 


* .53 


1.63 


r 


Standard 


.55 


.60 


.47 ' 


.60 


' .91 





Deviation 
♦Subsets 



Swinary'of Significant Differences Between Means (p < .05) 



GRAD>CO,ND,HS,GED 
CC>HS,GED 



♦Within subsets, means do not differ significantly from one another. 
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TABLE 10 , 
Sunmary of Results of the Analysis of Variance and Duncan's Multiple Range Test 
for Grouping Strategies in the Paired-Associate Tasks in Part I of the LAQ 



Source ' SS 

K Between groups 2. TO 

Within groups 17.57 

Total ' 19767 



df 
4 

326 

330 , 



HS 

.52- 

.05 



F 

9.72 



<.001 



<4 



♦Subsets 



Educational Level 





GED 


ND 


• 


HS 


N 


86 


49 


.J5 


86 


Mean" 


.01 


.02 • 




..07 


Standard * 


.11 


.14' 


.20 


.26 


Deviatiorr 






• 





GRAD 
35 
.29 
.46 



Summary of Significant Differences Between Means (p <-.05) 



.GRAD>HS,CC,ND,GED 



"'Within subsets, nieans do not di.ffer significantly frofn one another. 
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TABLE 1-1 



Sumnary of Rfesults of the Analysis of Varfance and Ouhcan's HuLtiple Range TesJ 
for Passive Rote. Strategies in the R^ading^^poiprehension Tasks in Part I 



of the LAQ 



— I ^ 



Source ■ SS df - - MS F 



Between groups 4.76 4 '• .- 1.19 

Within groups 135.35^ 326 ^ .42 

Total 140. U 330 

-/ • * 



Educational Leve] 



Deviation 

♦Subsets 
r 



2.87* <l05 



■ 


GEO 


CC 


HS - 


' ND— 


GRAO*' 




86 


75 


86 

• 


49 


■ 3^ 


Mean 


« .48 


.49 


.51 . 


..55 


.89 


Standard 


. .63 


\^ 


.68 


.50 


.90 1 



Sunmary of Significant Differences Betjeen wlan?^ < .05) 



GRAD>ND,HS,CC,6E0 




*Hithin subsets, means do not differ significantly from ojie. another. 



TABLE 12 

Sunmary of Resdlts of the Analysis of V&riafice and Duncan's Multiple (U.Rge Test 
[ for Active Rote Strategies in the Reading Comprehension Tasks in Part I" of 
' the LAQ « , ' . . ■ ' 



V 



TP ~ 

Source " ^-55;^ * df . ; MS F , £ 

Between groups \1.29 4 4.32 

^ - 16.60 <.001 

Within groups 84,.87 ' . 326 * .26 - 

Total 102.16 330 ' 

- — ■ ■ ' — L 



' . . Educational Level 

















HD 


HS 




- ''*^6ED 


6RAD . 




49 * 


,'• 86 

* 




86 ■ 


35 


Mean 


'.06, 


.20 


.23 


.31 


. \*91 












t- 


Standard 


.24 


.^3 , 


.45 

* 


.•58 


,82 



Deviation 
♦Subsets 



Summar^^of Significant Differences , Between Means (p < -05} 
6RAD*6ED,ClC,HS.ND 

6E0>ND ' r . * ' - 



♦Within subsets, mean^o not differ significantly from one another^ 
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TABLE 13 

Sutmary of Results of the Analysis of Variapcp and Duncan's Multiple Range 
Test for Physical Strategies in th*e Reading 
of the LAQ . " 



Cwnprehensioji Task's in Part I 



Source 



SS 



df 

Between groups 23.57 4 
Within groups 46.19 * ' 326 
Total 69.76 330 



5.90 
' .14 



9 

41.58 <.001 



N 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

♦Subsets 



HS 
86 

0 
0 



Educational Leve^ 
GEO ' 

0 
0 



ND 


. cc 


GRAD 


49 


75 


35' 


.08 


.37 


.83 








.28 - 


.54 • 


.79 



Sunmary of Significant Differences Between Ke<ms (p < .05) 
■ ■ • 

GRAD>CC,ND,GED,HS 
CC>ND,GED,HS ^ ^ 



♦Within subsets, means do not differ significantly from one another. 



"TABLE 14" * " ^ 
' * . • * • . 

Suiroary of Results of the^Analysis o.f Variance and'Duncan's Hultiple Range 

♦ 

Test for Imagery Strategies in the Reading Comprehension Tasks in Part I 
of the lAQ 



Source SS df 

Between groups ' M' 4 

Within groups 14.67* 326 

• « 

Total N 15.23 ' 330 



iSi 

..14 
.04 



F - 

* 

3.12 



1^ 
. <.05- 







Educational Level 


/ 






HS , 


GEO 


ND 


cc • 


GRAD 


N • 


86 


86 ^ 


49 


75 


35 


Mean 


.01 


.02 


So4 ' 


.08 




Standard 


.11 


.15 • 


.20 


•27, 


• .36 



Deviation 
♦Subsets 



^. ' \ \ T 

Summary pf Significant Differences Between Means 
GRAO>ND,GED,HS ^ 



*Hith1n subsets,, meansi, do not differ significantly from one another. 
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TABLE" 15 - ' * 

Surthary of Results of the Analysis .of' Variance anjj, Duncan ' s Multiple Range 
Test for' Elaboration Strategies"' In the Reading Comprehensiort Tasks in Part I 

• ■ \ 

^ - 



of the LAQ 



Source SS df I ' . fi. 

Between groups 8.11" 4 



Within groups 98.83 326 . .30 

Total 106.95 330 *^ 



2^ 

6.69 <.001 



Educational Level 



Kea' 



Standard 
Deviation 

^Subsets 



GEO 


NO 

* 


HS 


CC 


GRAD 


86 


49 V 


86 


75 


is 


.15 


.24 


.26 


' .44 . 


.66 ' 

t 


.39 


.48 


.56 


.55 


.87 



: 7= — : ^ — 

Siftimry of significant Differences Between Means (p < .05) " - • * ^ 

GRAD>riS,Nd,GED . , " - , ' ' 

CC>GED' , ' ' ■ . ' 



*W1th1n subsetsif mean^ tlo not differ signfticantly from one another. 
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iisr 1 

GRASSHOPPER 

ANIMAL- ' 

REPTILE 

lASSIE ' 

«IRD 

MAHKAL 

WASP- ' 

OCfG ' 

CANARY 

.EAaE 

COLLIE 

fNSECT- 

ALLIGATOR * 

HORSE " ' 

GIRAF/E 



. APP.ENDIX A • ^ 
HaterlaU Used in the Interview. Study 
> 'FREE RECALL LISTS 
LIST 2 
TOASTER' 
- * ' ' GOtF 

■ SUSAN , 
' . SWIMMING . 
TEACHER 
. LARRY ■ 
BOILING V 
BLENDER 
I ■ ' * DAISY 



LAWYER 
BROILER 
TULIP 
PAUL 

CARNATION 
PLUMBED 



Lip 3 

COCKERS 

TOMATOES 

CHipKEN 

PICKLE^ 

soup' 

GRAPES ' 
LETTUCE 

tea" 

MUSTARD * 
ICE 

BREAD " . 
SALT / 
STEAK 

WATERHELO^l 
MILK ' 
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. FREE, RECALL LISTS' 

* ^' 

LIST 5 
' LOQUACITY 
HAMLET 
CHLORIDE 



CONTRIBUTION 



AGONY ■ 

^ C 

SEAT 

■ ftlVErt 

IRON 

FOX 

PERIODICAL 
*v PERCEPTION 
-'CAPTIVE 
VOLCANO 
HENCHMAN 



"^1 



LIST 6 

ANECDOTE 

VOLUME 

HEALTH ■ 

■SHOCK 

RESEARCH "* 

CHAOS 

FREEDOM 

BACKGROUND 

POLLUTION 

SEnLEHEHT 

MILEAGE [ ' 

LAW ^ 

BLESSING 

LIFE 

RHEUMATISM 
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PAIRED-ASSOCIATE LISTS 



CIST 1 




LIST 2 




-WST 3 




KAIL 


- BEGGAR 


SOUL ' 


- VIOLATION 


Homc^DE 


• • 

- LENGTH. 


DRESS 


- LIP ' 


'MIND ■ 


~ PROMOTION 


. TIHE^ — ^ 


^de' 


dove" 


- TRUCK 

• 


'POSITION * 


- LAW 


' MISERY 


- Vob^TLON 


MOTHER 

* 


- DOLUR 


MALADY • 


- INTELLECT 


MATHEMATICS 


- LOR& 


ROCK 

* 


- NEWSPAPER 


WELFARE 


- LENGTH " 


POWER 


• 

7 FORTUNE 


ACCORDION 


- PHYSICIAN 


DEMOCRACY 


- PLEDGE 


AIR 


- GLORY 


CIGAR 


- HOTEL - 


EFFORT 


• - CHANCE 


/^MOLECULE " 


- CONTRACT 


LEHER 


- FACTOR 


LEGlSLAT-ifON 


- STYLE 


JOKE 


- £HARM , • 


BARREU, , 


3EAT . . , 


EWTJOM ^ , 


, -WOMY , 


SCIENCE 


- OPIUM 


PIANIST 


- PUPIL 


COST* ' 


- EGO 


. ATMOSPHERE 


- HEARING • 


TWEEZERS 
STEAMER" 


- BOUQUET 

< 


HIDE . 


- HEREDITY 


* BRAVERY / 


- DIRECTio 


FRIEND 


INTEREST « 


X DYNASTY 


OXYGEN 

* 


- HEROISM,. 


PIPE 


- UBRARY 


HOUR . 


■ - DUTY 


VENOM 


- EXERTION 


RASH* 


- HEADLIGHT . 


THEORY 


- GUILTY 

K 


* GRIEF 

» 


- ERRAND 


SLIPPER ' 


- BAR 

f t 


NECESSITY 


j:. ABILITY 

• 


PEP. ^ 
* • 


- CRIME 




< 




i 







PAIRED-ASSOCIAT^ LISTS . / 



SAURY 
BOREDOM 
IMPULSE " - 
VANITY 

DEHOM 

ABDICATION - 
MADNESS , - 
OBSESSION - 
CHARTER - 
HATRED 
GADFLY. 
PROFESSION - 
RITUAL 
STRENGTH - 



- HENCHMAN 



ENSEMBLE- 
ECCENTRICITY 
DELUGE 
SHAKE 
PREVIEW 
INSTITUTE 
KINDNESS 
PRODUCT 
AUTHOR " * ' ' 
INHABITANT 
PACIFISM 
HABITATION 
DISTURBER 
■EXTERMINATION 



LIST 5 








JOE 


437-2981 


KATHY 


678-4252 


JIM 


371-2874 


SUSAN 


471-1044 


GARY 


* 352-9866 


■ MARY ' 


569fl386 


• 


J 
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" PAIRED-ASSOCIATE LISTS 
LIST 6L f ' * ..A^ 

September 1, 1939 -- German troops Invaded Poland 
September 3, 1939 — Britain and France declared war oh Germany 
June 10, 194a' italy declared war 'on Britain and France ^ 
June" 22, 1940 , .FrahseAurrendered to Germany. 
tJecember 7, 1941 — The Japanese attaclc^d Pearl Harbor 

* * ■ * 

December B, .194i ~ Tfiellhited States declared war on Japan 

December 11, 1941 ~ Germany and.Italy declared war on the United States. 

The United States declared war on Germany and Italy. 



/ 
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' V * . Reading one -.. • 

FIRST AID - POISONS 
The objectives in .treatment of poisoning by mouth are to. dilute or 



neutralize the poison as quickly as possible* to induce vomiting (except^ 
when corrosive poisons are swallowed or if victim is unc(Aiscious or having 
convulsions), to maintain respiration, to preserve vital functions, and. to 
seek medical assistance without delay. Begin to carry out tJje abAe ob- 
jectives ast quickly as possible, 'choosing one of th» fdllowing alternatives 

A. When you do know' that the victim has. not swallowed a strong acid, 

r - 

strong alkali, or 'petroleum product, but do not have the original 
container. - . • • ' 

' "1.* Dilute the poison with water or milk-. ~ - — ^ 
2. . Induce" vomiting {except for strong acids, strong alkalies 
«and petroleum products). 
• 3." Get medical' help immediately. 



B. YOU do not* know what poison the victim swallowed. 

1 . Di 1 u te' th6 "^i so? wi th water or ra\l k . 

2. Try ta find out, what poison has b'een swallowed^Look 

- foi* thfe original container). 

* • 1 A 

3. 5et help immediately. 

Source: The American National Red Cross (1973) 
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" READING TVO. • 
- . CONFORMITY ' ♦ " . 

l ^ onging to a gh)up affects behavior profoundly*^ Groups have a, , ' 
major We in detemining dur attitudes, beliefs, actions, decisions, and — ..^ 
behavior toward other people. Conformity is a general term that simply 
means "goin^ along with" the bfehaviors, attitudes, and beliefs of a 
group. We^ may go. along either because we believe in what^the group does 
and stands for, or because we are bowing to group pressures without , 
feeling convinced^of the group's "rightness," The ternvpri/ate acceptance 
is scMnetires used when we make the group's values and behaviors our own. 
The wort^ compliance is sometimes used when we go along with the grbup 
because of group pressures without chafiging our^rivate attitudes "^id 
beliefs. . . 

These ^aspects of conformity, private acceptance and compliance, are 
very difficult to disentangle; there is probably an element of both 
in most conforraity behavior. Thus when we speak of confomity, we are 
only describing a tendency of people to g($ along; Usually we cannot say 
why they do. 

We are all members of social 'groups that Influence our behavior and 
attitudes. Groups exert this influence powerfully and pgrvasively through 
group norms. A nom, as the term implies > te a stan^rd of behavior, but v 
it is more than that. To understand its precise nature, we^imist refer 
to the concepts of role and status^ * ^14^ ^ ^ • , '* ' 

A role is the behavior expected of us in a particular status. The 
accent should b6 placed on the word "expected," A group can expect 
certain behavior from us because^ it can turn Its disapproval on us If 
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ifTdo not do what is expected. Since n»st Qf us acquire the need fon\ 
social approval, and hence do not wish to incur disapproval, we conform 
to our group's expectations. For example, as jnenuers of many groups - 
, family, 4jniversity, church, coninunity, coimune, aid so on - we h^e jnany 
expected roles we must play. We must somehow conform to the expectations 
of the group or suffer the disapproval of the group members. These 
expectations cortstitute group norms, which may be defined more formally 
as widely shared expectations amonrg most members 3f a group, class, or 

culture. ^ - . < * 

* f • — , I 

• Group norms seem to emerge, like statuses .and social structure, when- 
ever a group is formed. A group exists when interaction occurs among 




indii^iduals. By*interaction we ntean any conversation, excf\^ng^ of^goods 
^nd services, or joint efforts which cast group menders into any kindN)f . 
Status. The Tonger people interact, and the more they interact, '^he more 
they tend to adopt conmon ways of perceiving the world. From shared per-" 
ceptions, it is only a short step to shared rules or horms governing 
the behavior of group members in eath status position. The difference is 
that norms have a demand quality. Not only does an individual tend to" 
see the world and act th^ way other grgap members do, but he must do so 
or suffer the social Consequences. To enforce this demand, the gnoup 
devises different degrees o> punishment ranging ^all the way from capital 
punishment for major crimes to something as innocuous as' a social snub. 
In between are many tangible and effective methods of demanding conformity 
to group norms. AdolesQcyits and young adults,- for instance, may be forced 
to leave hcMue if they do not conform to the majc^r behaviors, attitudes, 
and beliefs of their families. The person who marries solneone of another 
religion or race may suffer ostracism and other social punishment from 



the groups whose norms •he violated. Even hair styles and dress styles, 
if they deviate from^e group nonnt can^ be the occasion for social demands 
and pressures. It is strange but true: most groups do not tolerate much 
deviaiion from .their norms before, social sanctions ^re brought to bear. 



Source: Morgan and kiog (197;!) 
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READIHQ THREe- " - " , , .1 
"the -WAR OF THE GHOSTS' 



f 

One night two young men from Egulac went down to the river to hunt 
seals J and whil-e they were there it becaipe foggy and calm. Then th^y 
heard war-cries, and they thought: "Majfbe this, is a war-party". They 
escaped to the shore, and hid behind a log. .Now canoes came up, and they 

« * 

heard the nojlse of paddles, and saw one canoe coming up to them. There 
were five men in the canoe, and they said: " * 

«. ■ 

"What do you think? .We wish to take you along. We are going up the 
• river-'to make war on the people". n 

* One' of the young rtien said: "I have^io arrows'*. 
y "Arrows* are in the canoe," they said. 
; "I will not go alqng, I might be killed. .My relatives do not know 
^Wiere I 



'with' 



hav? gone* But you'S he said» turning to the other^ "may go 

them." ' . 

'So^one of the young-men went,' but*the other returned h6riie. 

And the Warriors went on up lihe^ river to a town on the other side of 

Kalama. The people came down to the water, and they be^an tS fight, and 

many were killed. But presently the young man heard one of the warriors 
• ' p. » ■ ■ . 

say: "Quick, let us go heme: that Indian has been hit". Now he thought: 
•^Oh, they are ghosts"... He did not^ej sicK, Wt they said he. had been 
shot. ■ , > % . ; 

i 

So, the, canoes went back to Egulac, and the young ^man went, ashore to 
his house^ and made a fi^re. And he told everybody and said*: "Behold I 
accompanied the ghosts,. and we weqt to fight. Many of our fellows were 
ktlled, and many of those who attacked us were killed. They sai^d I was 
hit, and I did not feel sick." * ' . 



HQ. toTd^t all', and then he became quietl When'^e sun. rose he 'fell 

~c — * . ' 

down. Sbirf^hing black came out of his mouth. ^ His face became contorted. 

The people jumped up -feind cried. • 



He was dead. 



'Source: Bartfett (1932) . . c ■ 
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^ . • .^ V^^ ' - APPJENDIXjB - \ . - 

\y / ' . • jSEVEH-LEAftHING AClfviTIES 

/ . r ■ ^MTY QNE^ ^ < / , ' . 
HlgfiHghts o/wcnrld War II-'-The' Earty Years / 

'< ; 0 . > ^ ■ ■. ^ ^ • 

September I, 1935-'r6ennan- troops Invaded Poland':. 
September 3, 1935— Britain jfnd France declared war on Germany. 
Jcine lb,* 194i0— Italy^declared'war on Britain arid France 
June 22, 1940-'-France surrendered to ^emany 
December 7^ .1941— Ttie Japanese attacked Pfearl. Harbor ' , ' , 
DeCember^-S.' 1941— The United Statfes declared war od Japait . • . , 

December 11, f941— Germany and Ita# declared war on, the United States. 
- . - The/United States declared war* on Germany and Italy. 

■ ^ SOUL , p(, - VjOUVTION 

J^mm . . pRowoTiofj' 

"pbsitlON LAW . J 
. HAUbY ' • - INTELLECT* 
^ welfare' . - UkTrf. 



Acrivm mo 

NAIL 
DRESS" 



- BEGGAR 
T LIP , 
DOVE '/ - I^UCK 



MOTHER - - DOLUR ♦ 

. ROCK .^ ' NEH§PAPER 

^ ACCDRDIAN PHYSICIAN 

. CIGAR " HDTa : 
/ * . ^ 

LETTER ^ mrOR. ' " 

&ARREL - ^sikX * 

RIANIST^ - PUPIL . 

TWEEZERS bouquet" . 

STEAMER - FRIEND * 

PIPE ' LIBRARY* . 

FLASH - HEADLIGHT.. 

" " • . ' - 

SLIPPER BAR , ' 



-DEMOCRACY ---. PLEDGE 



EFFORT ^ - ■ CHANCE ^ ^ 
LtGISLATION- STYlI 

' EDITION - ECOltOHY 

COST ' - EGO 

'HIDE - •HEREDITY " 

.lifTEREST - DYNASTY , 

HOUR . ' - ;pUTt ; - ' 

tHEORY r"^ GUILTY • / 



> NECESSm -' ABILITY . 



ACTIVITY. FOUR 



ACTIVITY FIVE 



ANECDOTE ' 
-VOLUME , 

HEAUH.; 
. SHOCK 
. RESEARCH- 
' .CHAOS 

FREEDOtl . 

BACKGROUND 

POLLUTION 

SETTLEHEHT 

MILEAGE 

m ' ' 

BLESSING 
¥LIFE 

■RHEUMATISM, 
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GRASSHOPPER 
ANIMAL 
REPTILE 
LASSIE : 
BIRD . 
MAWAL- ' 
HASP 
DOG 

CANARY 
EAGLE , 
COLLIE 
INSECT- 
ALLIGATOR 
HORSE 
GIRAFFE 



' jniVITY SIX 
' • ' fIRST AlD - POISONS . . 

The objectives in treatment oT poisonjng by muth are to dilute . 
or neutralize the poison as fluickly as possible, to induce toriiiting ^xept 
when corrosive poisons are swallowed or if victjm is unconscious or having 
convalsiqns), to nuidntaln respiration, to preserve yital functions, andl 
to seek .medical assistance without delay. Begin to carry, out th§ above 
object^es gs quickly as possible, choosing* on^^of the two following 
alternatives: ' , 

A* When you do jcnow that the victiin^has not 'swallpwed a strong acid, 
strong^ alkali, or petroleum product, but do not have the original 
^container. 



Y Dilute the poison with water or milki* / 
Induce vomiting (exept for strong acids, strong * ' 



aljcalles>. and petroleum products) • 
3,- Get medical help immediately* 
B. You do not knowVhat poison the victim swallowed. 
^ • 1. Dilute the poison with water or-jnllk* ^ 
Z. Try to find oi?t what poison has been swallowed, 
' (Look for the original container*) 
, ' 3. Get medical help inmediatel'y. • * . * 

^ 4 

' Soucce:. The American' National ^ Cross (1973) . ^ . 



' CONFORMITY 

Belonging to a group affects behavior profoundly. .Groups" l(fere a 
major role i(v determining our attitudes« beliefs, actions, decisions, and 
f behavior toward other people. .Conformity is a general term that simply 
* ^ means "golng along with" the behaviors, attitudes, and beliefs of a group. , 

, We may go along either because Ave believe in what the group does and stawfej , , 

* ■* • 

for, or because we are bowing to group pressures without feeling convinced 
of the group*s "rightness." The term private 'acceptance is sometimes u?^ 
when we make the grtJup's values and behaviors our own. The word compliance 
ij& sometimes used when we go along with' the group because of group pres- 
sures without changing our private attitudes and beliefs. ^ 

These aspects «of conformity, private acceptance and compliance, are 

- 

very^fficulf to dlsentang^le; there is probably an element of both in 
most conformity behavior. Thus when we speak of conformity, we are 
only describing a tendency of people to go along; usually we cannot sa^ 
why they do. ' ' • 

We are all members of sbc^ial groups that influence our behavior and. 
attitudes. Groups exert this influence powerfully and pefvasivfely through 
group norms. A norm, as the term implies^ is a standard of behavior, but 
it is more than that. To understanS its precise nature, we imist re^er 
- to\h^kconcepts of role and status. _ • * 

* A role is the behavior expected of us in a particular status* The 
accent should be placed on the word ''expected/' A.group can expect certain 
^ befiavibr from us because H can turn its disapproval on us if we do not 

do vhat is expected. Since most.V)f us acquire the need for social approval. 
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and hence do not wish to incur disapproval, we conform to our group's 
expectations. M^r^ example, as members of many groups - family, university, 
^ church, conmunity, commn^, and so on - we have miny expected roles we 
must play." We must somehow conform to the expectations of the group or 
suffer the disapproval of the group members. These expectations consti- 
tute group norms, which may be defined more formally as widely shared 
expectations among most members of a group, t:fass, or culture. 
^ Group norms seem to emerge, likV statuses and social structure, / 
whenever a group is formed. A group exists when interaction occurs amoqg 
individuals. By interaction we mean any conversation, exchange of goodi 
and services, or joint efforts which cast group members into any kind 
of status. The longer people interact, and the more they interact, the 
' more th^ tend to idopt coraijon ways of perceiving the world. From 
shared perceptions^ it is only a short step to. shared rules* or norms 
governing the beha^r of group members ip each status position* The 
dlffer^ce is that norms have a demand , quality* Hot only does an indiv- 
idual tend to see the world. and act the^w^y bther group mend)ers do, but 
h& must do so or.su^er the^ social consequences. To enforce this demand^ 
the group devises different degrees of pwtishment ranging.all the way 
from capital punishment for maj[or crime? to something as .innocuo.us as a 
social snub. J[n between are many tangible and effective methods of 
demanding (Conformity to group nonms.^ Adolescents arid youog adults, for. 
instance, may be forced tp leave home if they do not conform to the major 
T)ehav1ors, attitudes, and beliefs of their families. The persor> who marries 
someone of another religion or race may suffer ostracism and other social 
pun ishmenrt, from the groups whose norms he violated. ,Even hair styles 
and dress styles, «if they deviate from the group norm, can be the <^asion 

EMC - . «- . . . 




for social demands anB pressures* It Is strange but true: most groups 
do' not toleratp'much deviation from .their norms before social sanctions 
are brought to bear* * 

i 

Source: Morgan and Wng (197J) 
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APPENDIX C 
Pilot Test Questions , 
Thisquestionniare will later be used again with other people. Please 
help us to malce syre that it is clear, understandable, and easy to 
foTlow by answering the following questions. * (Use the back of this sheet 
if* you need oiore room for your answers.) 



r. How long did it take you <to con^lete the questionnaire? 



2. Here any questions not clear? If yes; then which.ones? 



3. Here the instructions clear? If not, what was not clear? How could 
we make it better? ' ^ 



I 



4. • What were the strongest points in the questionnaire? 
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Vlhat were the weakest points? 



Do you have any suggested mSdificaJtipns or improvements? >^ 



Did this questionnaire clarify -any of your ideas aliput how you do 
learn or how you ^ight try to be a more effective learner? Pf yes 
how? ' . 



Additional conments: 



APPENDIX D 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES QUESTIONNAIRE 5 J 
First we want to thank you for helpAig us by filling out" this 
questionnaire. It really dpes mean a lot to us, and what we find out 
may help future students. * Different people h?ve dffferent ways of 
learning. We are trying to find out what these different ways are so 
that we can help other people to learri betten. 

You also should have a separate handout with seven teaming activi- 
^ties. After you look at these activities we are going to ask you to 
describe how, you would learn them. Yoa will not be tested over this 
material and you will rttrt need to actually learn it. Instead, we just 
wunt you to try to think of ways that you could learn theJi^^ V 

. THIS IS. NOT A lESr. THE1€ AI^NO 'T^GHT" OR flN^ 
TITRESULTS WILL ffiL BE USED FOR WiY KIW) OF GRADING, if tbifre are any 

questions you ((^'t want to answer, feel free to leave them blank. Also 
if you have any coitinents you want to add, go ahead and .do so. 

If you have any questions or are not sure hoyrtA answer a section 
ask the person giving -you the questionnaire. If no one' is around to 
help you just do the best you can. FEfMBEH THIS IS NOT A THST> 90 

^' NOflHING 'TERRIBl£" HILL mm IF YOJ HAVE A PRDBlfH, 

.Please continue goingthrough the whole questionnaire until you 
reach the end. There Is no t^ime limit, but we/igure it should take you 
^bout 1-2 hours to finish." ' " ^ H ' " 

) :■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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PART r ' ' ^ 

BiRECriONS FOR LEARNING ACTIVITIES t>€ AND TwO 

« 

Take the handbook out with ti£ title '^even t£ARNiNG Activities" and 
LOOK AT Ti£ PAGE wicH HAS LEARNirte Activities One AND Tv« Say / 

'VOU HAD TO LJEARN EACH OF Tl£ LISTS SO im YOU COULD UTER WRITE DOWN Tl£ 
WORDS IN; ANY 'order WITHOUT SEEING TIC ORIGINAL LIST. ThIS WOULD BE LIKE 
TRYING TO RE^B«ER A GROCERY LIST OR ANY OTHER SIMILAR TYPE OF LIST. 

For EXA^fl£; if yo" were given this list to learn: windcm 

lion 

* ' ^ / ' chair 

girl ^ 

and the list was then taken away, you would have tp be able to write down 
all of the words on it from meiDory, tn any order. , ' • , . 

For EXAMPLE: lion 

^ girl 

Chair 
window ^ . 

After you have looked at the Learning Activities One and Two, w.er'want you 
to tell us how you would learn them." Tell us the ways, methods, or "m^tal 
tricks" you would use on any one or both" of thi^^tctivities -to help your- ' 

♦ 

self learn. Tell us about as many ways as you can think of. The following 
three pages provide spaces for your answers about Activities One and Two. 
Describe twp methods on each page and if you need more paper, jU5t write 
on the back of these pages. You also do not have to have four or more 
methods, but try to tell us as many of the methods as you can, . 
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I. a) Q^scribe one method or "mental trick" you would use to remember 
. the word list on either'' Actiyity One or Activity Two. . ^ 



b) How dfd you Team to use this kind of, method? . 

taugfit by i) self '2) teachec 3) fri'ends _Vl) parents 

5) other~(specify) 

How old were you when. you first learned to use this methtod? 

1) pre-^chool 2) elementary school ^3) junior high 

4) high school 5) since high school 

d) What does this method do to.heljp you learn? 



\ 



e) Do you use this method for" other learning tasks? Yes NO 

If yes, 'what other learning tasks? 

' How often? 1) seldom 2) sometiiAes 3) often 4) very 

■often ' , , * - 

f) Additional Comments: 

= \ ' 

U." a) Jtescribe one met^od or "mental trick" you would use to remember 
^the-word list on eithfer Activity One or Activity Two. 

r 



bl How did you learn to use this kind of method? 

taught:by Ij.self 2) teacher ^3) friends 4) parents 

5)"other~{s'pecify) ___r. 1 

c) How old were you when youVirst learned to use this method? 

1) pr^-school 2) elementary school 3) junior^hjgh 

4) high school 5) since high school 

d) What does, this method do- to help you learn?* 
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ey Do you iise lhis method jTor other learning tasks? Yes No ' 

, If yes, what other learning tasks? ^ y 

• .How often? \) seldom 2) "sometimes 3J often 4) very 

' often ; - . ^ , 

f ) Additional Consents : ' , ' 



Iditlonal Com 



III. a) Describe ojfie method or "mental trick" you ^ould use to remember 
the word list on either Activity One or Activity Two. ^ ^ 



b) How did you learn 'to use this kind of method? 

taught by 1) self 2) tea\:her 3) friends 4) parents J_ 

• ■ ' 5) otherlTpecify) ^ - ' : , • 

c) )\qm old were youwhervyou first learned to use this method? 

1) pre-school 2) elementary school 3) junior high 

4) high school 5>-since high school 

d) What doeS this method do to help you Jearn? . 

e) Do you use' fhis-method for other learnj^ng tasks^ Yes No 

If yes, what other learning tasi<;s?'. ^, 

•' * • ' If • ' 
How often? 1) seldom" 2) sometimes 3) often 4) very-^ 

- often ^ * A • ^. '.' - ' 

" ' f) AdditionafCoiJPnts; ' 

IV. a) Describe one method or "mentaT trick" ^ou wouW use to remember 
the word list on either Activity One toy Activity Two. 



b) How did you learn to use this kind of method? 

1) self '2).teac " ' ' 
5)' other"Tspectfy) 



iiun uiu jvu ir u^c mii^ r^ifiu vi un^Mivru* 

taught by IJ self -2) .teacher 3) friends 4) parents 
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c) How old were you when you first learned to use Iftis method? " / 

4) pre-SQbool 2) elementary school 3), Junior high \ - 

4) high school 5) since high school 



d) What does this method do to help you learn? 

e) Do you usTe this method for othe): learning tasks? Yes No 

If yes, what other learning tasks? 

How often? l)-seld6rn 2) sornetimes 3) often 4) very 

often ' • * . . . C 

f) ^Additional Comments;^ 

*^ ■ ' 

i^ICH OF THE hETHODS YOU JUST DESCRIBED DO YOU FtEL IS THE ^PST IMWATfT 
TO YOU OR "best"? WhY? 



■ 1 















A- 

• 






• 
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Directions for Learning Activities Three^ FbOft; and Five: T -V 
, Take the handout with t}€ title "Seven Learning Activities''' and um 

AT THE, PAGE WHICH HAS LEARNING ACTIVITIES ThREE^ FoUR, At^lVE qi if,^ 

Learning activities three^ four, and five are all lists containing pairs ^. ^fT 
, OF WORDS, Try to think of having to learn each pair so that you ^DULD \ , 

R!Ef€I«EI\ THE SECOND WORD OF EACH PAIR IF THE FIRST WOl^D OF .THE PAIR WAS f. 




GI\P TO YOU, ' ^ ^ - > 



For EXW^PUE: y^>" were given this list to learn: v ^- 



window - liort - * . ■ 

Jirly 4, 1776 - Declaration of Independence signed \ 

> *. . ■ V I - 



- . * chair - girl 
. \ ^ ' 

and la.ter -were -given: , v*. 

V . July 4, 1776 - ^ 

T; ■ " * * . . 

, >. * ehair - 



• 1 



window- ' *' * 



you could remember and write down: 



. . . 



, :y * , , * Declarjation of Independence signed 

girl 

' ' . '1 ion 

« ■ — 

After you, have looked at Learning Activ^tjes Three*,^our, and Five, want 



- 1 . . t 



|t;ies rnree, i-our, and Pive, 

you to tell us how you would Team them* Tell us the ways, methods, pr 

' - ^ - - / . [ 

"mejTtal tricks", y^u would use on any. or ^11 three of the activities to help 

yourself learn. Tell us about as many .ways as you can think of. The? 

following three pagp^ provide spaces for your answers 'about AcJJvi ties Three 

^Fpur^ ajid Five. - Describe two methods on each page or if you need more 



..'paper, just write' on. ih? baclf df these pag^s. You do not haye to haye 

♦ - I? 

four jnethods but try to tell us 'as.ffiany o^ your methods as you can. 

* ' ' ' , 'I / . * 

, 1. a) Describe one method oc "mental trick" you would use to learn'^ the 
' words in any one or all three of the activities. ' 

• * * 1-* • •/ - ' ■ ' , ^ *• 



b) ^ How dii^ou ^e^xn to use this kind of method? , ^ 

taught by 1) self '2) teacher^ . 3) -friends 4) 'p9ren>s 

5) oth6rT?pecify) j ^ : 

c) How old wgr.e' you when you first learned to use this ftiethod? 

))^pr€*s6hool^ 2) elerftentary schoal 3) junioi' high t> ^ 

.4} hig>i ^sch5&V/-'5) since hi^b schoof" 

d) What does this ojethod do to' h'^lp yDu learn? 

e) 'Do you use this method for. other leanjing tasks?. Yes Ho . 

/ If ye?,' what othet* learning tasks? * , 

• -How-often'?-*!) seldom J) soipetimes Jj}) .often . 4j'very 

-/ ofteoi ■ — — -^r ^ ' — - - ■ 

f) , ^A'ddit^onal Cotmtents: >" • , \ -4, 



' II. a) Describe one method o5*Wnental' trick" you would use. to learn the 
words in any one or-^kU three oV the^actfvities. " ■ 



. ' b)^Hoi* did you learn' ta use this kind Af method? 

taught by.1) self 2) teacher /3) friends 4) parents,. 

• .5) otherTTpecify) » / ' - * '' 

- ' c) How oldtwere you when you first learned to use this .method?- 
T -l) pre-school * 2y'el.emeotary schoal ' 3) Junior high 
V 4) Wgh school'' 5j^ince high :scJfool~ » 



d) What does this method do to help jfou learn? 



. e) Dayoji use this method for other learning tasks? Yes No- 

If yes. what other learning tasks? ' 

' 1 • How often? 1) s,eldoiii 2) sometimes ^3) .often 4) very 

* often' ' ' . 

f) AdditionaT.Cotnmentst ' . ♦ 

* - ■ » V • 

' III. a) Describe one method or "mental trick" you would use\o learn the 
words in any 'one pr all -three of the-actfvities: 

' ".-./•: 



b)- How did. you learn to use fhis ktnd of method?/^ 
1) self ' 2) teac " ' 

5) other"Tspecify) 



taught by 1| self '_ 2) teacher 3) fnends _4) parents 



^0 . 



c) How old were you wh?n^y6u -first learned .to use this method? 

-ij prp-school 2) elementary school 3) junior high 

4) high school 5) since high school / , - ^ 

d) What does this method do .to Kelp you learn? ' ' 
* • ■ * * 

e) Do you use this method foc_othec4eaming_tasJi 
If yes, what other learning tasks? 

' ' ' * " \ . 

How often? 1). seldom ■ 2) sojjietimes ,^ 3J ofter?_4) very - 

often ^ ' ... ' " " 

f) Additional Comments: . ■ ' . . . -> 

IV. a.) 'Describe one Tneth6d or "mentjil trick" you would yse to learn the 
f - , words in any onffbr^ll tfiree; of the activities. • ■ 



I . How did you leartt'to use tHis kind o,f method? . * . 

taught by .1) .self 2) teacher 3) friends 4) parents ^ .! 

« L_, „-_5^, 



-otherTspecifv)- -.: — ' —'— : iH- 



' c) .tiow old were, you when yOu first learned to use this mettiad; , 

' 1) pre-schooT. 2) elementary school _^3) junior high 

4) high school 5) since high school ■ " 

d) What does this method do to help you learn? 

e) Do you use this method fpr other learning tasks? Yes ] Ho 

If yes; what other learning tasks? 

■* » . J • 

; 41owof ten? *• 1) seldom 2) sometimes 3) often _4) very 

often J 

f) Additional Conments: ' 

MCH OF THE rtTHODS YOU JUST DESCRIBED DO YOU FEEL IS t4 M0SJ> irPORTWiT 

I ■ . 

TO YOU OR "best"? \W> ' * , , 



Directions for "Learning Activities Six and Seven: 

Look. AT he, twree -pages that have Learning Activities Six m Seven 
c^/ i>€H. Try to. ti^ink of learning the readings so that you can RBtffER ^ 
/^iD UflfiERSTAND T\m well ENOfjGH to fully explain is in them to 

SOf€CNE else, without LOOKING AT THE ORIGINAL READINGS; 

• — 

After you have looked aJi Learning Activities Six an{l Seven, we want you 

to .teTl us how' you wpuft learn them. Tell us -the ways,' methods<^or "mental 

tt^ieks" you woulcf use on ariy<m£^r both of the activities to help yourself 

remember and understand we readings* Tell us about as many ways as yoiH^" 

can think of. The following thre'ej^ges provide spa'ces, for your answers 

about Activities, Six and Seven. Describe ^wo methods on each page or ^ 

• if you need more paper, just wr4te on the back of these page^. You do 

not have to have four or more methods, but try. to tell us as many of your 

f ^ • 

m^hods as you can. 



I. ' a) Describe one method or "mental frick" you would use to help 

you remember and understand the readings in either Activity Six 
or Activity Seven. . 
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b) How. did you learn \o use this kind of method? 

taught by 1) self 2) teacher ^3) friends 4) parents 



^ ^ 5^ other^Upecify) 



c) How old were you when you first learned to^^use this method? 

1) pre-school 2) elementary school 3) Junior high 

4) high school ^ 6) since high school 

d) ' Whart does- this method do to help you learn?^ 

« 

■ 

e) Do you .use this method for otheif* learning tasks? Yes ; No 

If. yes, what other learning tasks?- 

i • ^How often? ,1) seldom 2) sometimes _3) often 41 very ' 

often " ■ ' ' . 

* . - • . V-' 

f) Additional Consents: - , ' ' ■' 

* II. a) fiscribe one methos or "mental trick" y6u would use to help 

you remember and understand the readings in either Activity Sijj 
•or Activity Seven. ' , v , * 



b) How did you learn to use this kind 6^ method? 

taught by l)*self 2) -teachert 3) friends _J) parents 

5)' other~(specify) 

c) How old were you wften you first learned to use this method? 
^^Jlpre-school 2) elementary schoal 3) junior high ^ ^ 

4)nT^ school . 5), since high scliool"3I-" ' 

d) What does 'this method do to help you learn? 



' BT^ >~ : ^ ■ ■ ^ 



ei 4X). you use tms rretnoa tor otner learning tasKsv tes no 

If yes, whit other learning tasks?' ^ - 

Bow often? 1) seldom 2) sometimes 3) often 4) very 

: often . ^ ' * ^ 

f) Additional Comments: ' ' * 



a) Describe one method or "mental trick" you would use to help 
yQu remember and understand the readings in either Activity Six 
or Activity Sev^n. , * " . • ■ ' 




b) How di4^«^feaFJi to"l*^ this Mnd of method? 
tayght^^Ci^Vself . 2Pteacher 3) friends 4) parents 

""'^—-^ -^f) : _ 

c) tiow old were you when yoa first learned to use this method? 

1-) pre-schoaV^ 2) elegientary school 3) junior' hi^h -^— — 

4) high'-school 5) since high school 

' d) What does this method do^o help yoii Ijsarn? ^ 

e) Oo^ou use this^nethoA for other learning tasks? Yejs' lio 

If 7es, vAat other learning tasks? ^ 

- / ' • ' ^ 

How of^h? 1) seldom Z} sometimes 3) often . 4 ) very 

often • - . 

f) Additional CwiDents: ^ 

■ - • 
a) Describe one method or "mental trick" you would use to help 

you rementber and understand the leadings in either Activity Six 
• or Activity 3&v6n.: ' " ' " . 

'b) How did you learn to gse this k^'tid of 'method? ^ \ 

, taught by Ij self 2)' teacher ^ 3 ) friends . 4 ) parents ^ 

' "SJ otherlspecify) 



n 
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. . c) How old wer^ yoiLwfien you first learned to use this -method? 

Nl) pre-school 2) elementary school 3)- juniojjfS^iigh 
4) high school 5) since hfgh school -J^' 



d) What does this-method do to help you learn? 



e) Do you use this method for other leanpng* tasks? Yes No 

If yes, whcit other learning tasks?' 



.How often? 1) seldom . 2) sometimw, 3)- pflrerf ..^ 4) very, 

, . pften ' ' , . ' 

' f) A^^itional ^(^nts: ^ , ' . ' - 

Mftioj OF "WE rrmoDS vdu just EescRiBm i» YCJu^FEEtis M9§| iMPORT/vrr to 

. YOU OR "best"? HiY? .; ' ' : 




^ X * 
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T^IS PART 0? TH^^! 



PARr.II ' 

In ifilS PART OF •m^SuESTIONNAIRE WE WILL BE ASKING YOU t6 LOOK AT 
AIL SEVe^mRNING ACTIVITIES AGAlN. ThIS TIME V£ WILL GIVE YOU SEVERAL 
LISTS OF LEARNING ItTHOOS. DECIDE WHICH OF "HESE hETHODS YOU HAVE USED 
IN THE PAST TO HELP YOU LEARN TASKS LIKE T}£SE. ftjT A OCCK BESIDE THESE 
^fIHQPS. . 

Rd^ber: There are no "right" or "wrong" tm^^ m he best ^En^c»s 

ARE the ones WHICH WORK BEST FDR M!" 

VkkAaYWWTTOKNowOTftlHfflS!!! * " - ' ' ' 

- V 



s 

f 
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^Directions for Learning ^ivities»Oie and Two 

. Look agaik at the page that has Learning Activities One and Two on 
it. Say you had to learn each of the lists so that you could uter write 

DOW the words in any order without seeing the Of^lSJi^^ST. 

FbffEXW*PLE: If you were given this list, to Team: window 

lion 

* ' . chair 

and the list was then taken away f»;pm you, you would have to be able to 
write down all the words on it from your meroory, in any order. 

For ecA^«£^ '•io** ' . 



girl . ^ ^ . . . 

chair 

window ^ . , ' 

\ - . 

After you have looked at Learning Activities One and Two, we want you to , 

look at the list of Learning Methods On the next three pages. You will 

■k ' ' 

- see 8 general learning method titles with some exau^les under each one. . ^ 

* 

Put a check mark by the exan^les of methods you would use to learn these 
activities.. Check as many or as few as YpU use. 

Remember, there are no "right" Or'"wR0NG" ANSWERS, Everyone learns in 
different ways. Check the methods you^use, that is what we are Intey-ested^ 
in leamirfg. * * ' 



~ - General Learning Methods and Examples . 
■«* . for Activities One and Two * 

NJTE: Please read list .carefully 

•Method,.!'. •. practicing or Production - ^ . * 

- ^ A. Read the material over several tifhes. 
' *B. Write the lists on another piece of paper. 



Method 2. 



Method 3: 



C. Test yourself on the material. 
.D;^ Draw pictures or cartoons relating to the material. 

LearA the words ^n groups. 
Physical Word Similarities and Differences 

A. Conmon pattem*-1n spelling. For example, two words have 
a' double l^tflr. . 

B. Similar letters. ' . . 

C. Similar sounds. V ' ^ 

D. Distinctive spellings or pronunciations of one or more 
words. • 

E. ' Comparijjcf or contrasting the nunter of syllables or 

lettersT'V^ 

Se,lecting a fart of the Words.* • ' ' 
A. Using abbreviations. of the-wprds. ' ♦ 



B. -Using parts of each word to make i new word. 

C. Using only the "first letter to'ljeiij^er the word. 

• • 

D. Acronyms - using the first letter -of 2 or more words to 
mate a-new'word or phrased 



B. Alphabetize, the words 



Learning Activities One and. Two cofmNUED. 

Using "Pictures" in, your Minll or itental Images ; 

Picture *an exairple' 6r im^ge of the-' word in your mind. 

B. Picture'an example or image of more than one wqj;d at a 
■ time. v' ^ . 

C. Create a picture of the relationships betweeruthe words. 

■ > ^ 

D. Think-about your ^emotional reactions to your images. 

' \ 

E. Place the words in "locations" along a, path of your 
activities- • ' , . 

* F. Picture the words and "hear'* yourself sayinj them. ^ 

Meaningful Elaboration of the H&terial. / v 
^ NOTE: Please try to thir\k of an examp1e:;of how you would 
use this method. If you can't, it*s OK. -Check the Method 
anyway. ' • • ^ • ' 

A. Relate the words to your experience or your Qwn character- 
istics. 

'Eicampile: ' ' ' 

B. Relate the words to your beliefs or attitudes. ^* 
Example: • ' « , > ' 

C. Relate thfem to what you aVeady know. 
Example:, 

D. Try to find logical relations between the words. 
Example; . 

E* Imagine a situation or event that relates the words to , 
\ one another. . 

Exaniple: - \ 

.F. Ih^nk of the Implications or effects, of pairing the words. 

Example: 

6l Use symbolic, or literati associatiohs for the words. 
Example: 

82 , • 
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^ Learning activities One and Tw continued. 

--Methods. tind* Meaningful Simtlarities and Differences- , 

A. Place the/words in the^same category or note that 



Ifhey belong in 'contrastlng-or.^related categories. 

• B. Find one word or make up -a- word that will connect,' or 

associate, two or niore' words' together. / 

. C. Think about the similarities andjHfferences between the', 

» meanings '5f the words. ^ " ^ / " 

Method 7. Hake Up Phrases or, Sentenc€?f''\. ' .' 

A. Make up a sentence or phrise using as many words as ". . 

possible,. ' " , . V ' *■ ' ' 

B.,^ Haife up a sentence or phrase relating as many Words ^ ^ 

possible. \ J 
. ; - ■ - ' - ' s f \, 

C.^ Make up- phases or septentes using words who^q first 

letter is the same as ^e words on the list.' 
... '.'I : . ' ^ 
[ .D. Make up. a rhyme using the words.' ' , 

E. Hake up a paragraph or ff'story using words from the list* 

Method 5. ^ Categorize or Group the Words on t^e List ' - 

' A. PJck out happy and sad words 6r. positive and; negative 

' . - ' "wdrds. ^ ' - ' ' ' ' ' 

* B. Divide the/words by typei class ^ or category , such as 

» animal, vegetJ(bT«, or mineral, type of material they are 
' made from, and so on. . • - . " 

" - C. \ words by the uses they have. ' \ . 

- ^ a. PiqH out Jthe easy and hard words. . 

OTHER: Mease write dCfWn any other methods or (conm^nts you haye-^ 

^ . » Also write do^ any combinations you maki^ij^f^^ pf more' 

methods. (Fee.T free to use the b^k'of this-paae if yoq^. . 
' ^lee'd mor^ room.) ' " ' ' ' ' ' 



I 
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Directions for Learning ite?iviTiES Three^ Four, and Five;^ 

Am. T>E HANDOUT WITH I>C TITLE "SevEN LEARNING flCTIVlTJES^ AND UOOK . 
AGAIN Ar^ PAGE WHICH HAS LEARNING 'ACTlVlTjES ThREE, FoURJ AND FiVE ON 

IT. • Try to THiriK of having jo learn each-list so that if the left-hand" . 

.ITEM on ^ACH PATR WA&.GlYBf t(J YOU, YOU COULJ) RE^^MBER AND WRITE DOWJ 

tt€-righ^hwid'item.^ ' • . 

For EXAMPLE: you were given this Ijst to learnt 

/ 

window - lion * 



July 4', 1776 - Declaration of Independence signed 
chair - girl , ^ ' , 

and later were given: * * . 

July 4, 1776 - ' ' 

S . * chafr ' ^ ' . ' 

\ * wi ndow 

^ ^ you couW refflember and write down: " — ■ 

* Declaration of Independence signed 
■girl , 

\ ' . ■ • ' lion- • 

■ 

After you have looked at Learnljig Activities Jhree, Four,, and Five, we 

• ' * • 

want you to look at the list of Learning Methods on the' next thrqe pages. 

You will see 8. general learning method titles with^ome examples under 

each one of them. Rut a check mark- by the examples of methods you would 

/ use to learn these activities. Check as many or as few as VOU use. Remem- 

,f\^ .ber, there are no RiQjr OR 'WRONG ANSWERSi Everyone learns in different 

ways. Check the methods yoi^ust, that is what we are interested , in learning 



■ ' • ■ • .General Learning MethQds ^indt Examples ' " / . 

for Activities Tjifee, Four a^iS Vive r- ' ■ 

. NOTE: Please check the EXflmJEs of methods you would use, to learw « 
' ■ - . • " * " . 

Activities Thiee^ Four and Five, * ' - - ' 

. Methdd 1. ^ Practicing or Production " , - 

J ^. Read the material ovec several times. 

• * _ ' * 



B. Write tli^ lists on another piece of 'paper, ^ 
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C. Test yourself- on the material > * jy ' 
0. \Oi*aw pictures or cartoons relating tt; the material. 



/ ' ^ Learn the words tr^^roups^ . ■ ' • 

- ' * ^ ^^ . ' ^ * 

* / Method 2..^ Physical Uord Similarities .and Differences, 

. A. CofliTwa patterns ^n -spelling, For^^xample, 'two words have a 

double IjBtter. ' /^ ^ ^ / " 

'j I'-'P. Similar'let):ers. ■ ' " ' . 

- • 'V - . v 

* ' ' C. Similiir 'sounds., > ' - ' . ' • / 

- ' , r . V ' ' . . ' . - 

J \S. Both have dfsti noli ve sp^ lings or 'pronunciations. 

' ■ ' . ■ '■ -V' / . -' * '. , 

■ ^ E, /Comparing oth contrasting* the nurobfer -of syllables letters. 



Meljftod 3. Selecting a Paft of the Wofd^. 

'A. Msjpg abbreviations of the \^ords. 



J *6*'^^*ttejng parts of- each word to make ? ne*3^ r*6rd. - ' ■ 



^/.C^ .Using only Jthe first Tetter tO;Veo)ember the word: 



^ D. ^cronigns - using the first letter of 2 pr more words to^ , , , 

. * / ^maKft a'' new wfircl or pHrase* . . ^ u - ^ , ^ • 

Ifr X/. Alphabetize- the -words / . . ^ ..1 " 



\ Ifr ^^^/. Alphabetize the words.* . ^ 

Method* 4v .Using •"Ptctur^s"' in yoyr HVnd or Mental Imageryi / 

. A. Picture images Or exanqJles' "of botH' itene in.j^our mtiid^side 
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C. Picture Images or examplfis of- botJrttems separately 

D. ^ Pfc^ufT^he actual printed word. 

Picture the words-anclj'hpar" yourself saying them, 
I ' • ' ' 



/ 
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' LeARNING-ACTIVITUS -nfiEEj FOlp AND fIVE COffTINUED, 

Method 5. Meaningful Elaboration of .the Material. 

NOTE; Please try to think 'of an example ofi how you would use 
. thii method. , If you can't, if "s OK. Chgck the Method , 
.. . anyway. . - . . 

A* Relate the words to your experience or your own attitudes^ 

Example: * , . • 

.B*. Relate the words to ^our bteliefs o'r attitudes. 

Example: ' ' * 

. C. Relate them tp wliat you already^ know. . ^ 

Example: * ' • 

*. 

J D. Try to find logical relation's between the item's.. 

Sample: ^ 

E. Imagine or picture a situation or event that relates the ^ 

items 'to one another.. ^ . - * 

^ 

Example: . r 

F. ^ Think of the implications* Or effects^ of pairing the Uems." 

Example: * < 

^ ■ 

G, Use symbolic or literary, associations for the items. 



/ 

^ Example: k> - ' ' ' 

Method 6. ' Find Meaningful Similarities and Diffehpnces. 

■ ^* . . - 

A. - Think about the similarities &nd differences betwpeiv the 

* ' meanings of the words. . * 

B. Find a word or make up a word that will connect » or associate* 

'the two items in a pair* • . 

Method 7. Make up Phrases or Sentences . ^ . 

A, ' Hake up a phrase or sentence using both members of a pair* 

' * ,B. Make up a phrase or sentence relating "both membet's of a 

C. Hake i^p ph^'asjes or sentences using words whose first letter 
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Learning activities TnteE^ Rmjr-and FiyillfcowriNUED, 



..I 



Other: 



4 ' 



s the wonds oj t)ie ^^^^^ / 



IS the same as 

D. Make up a rhyme using the words. 



'.} 



E, Make up a paragraph or a 3tory 
list. ' 



Method 8. Categorize or Group the Words *on thi 



A. 4N^ick^out happy and sad words or 

^ > 

B. Divide the words by type, class 
vegetable, tfr mineral; type of 

. and 'so on. ' ^ *i u-^i 

C. Divide thef-wo>ds by the uses th^^ve. 
Pick, out the easy and hard 'word?r*^^ ^ 



If ^ 

f^&g,word,paiVs from the 

sjtiv6 and negative words. 

category, such as aniiflal, 
erial they are made from 



Please write down any other metho|^ir comments ybu havfe. Also 
write down any combinations you^^of two or more methods. 
'(Feel free to use the fclatk of thil^^^ ^ou need more ro(jm.) 

. , p„ ■ ■ • . 




Directions for Learning Activities Six and Seven:, 

Look again aT/T>e pajses.^ich have Learning Activities Six and Sevo* 
ON THEM. Try to think 0^ learning the reading so that you can REWER ' 
A*© UfiDERSTAf© them vell enough to Explain vhat is *in them to soeonE^ . 

ELSE/ WITHOUT UOOKING AT TIC OBIGINAL READINGS, * 

^ . - * • 

After you have looked at Learning Activities Six and Seven, we want you- 

\, 

to look at the list of leaming-rnethoSs on' the next three pages. Yo» 

v . ; 

will see 5 general learning method titles with some examples under each 
df them. Put a check mark by the examples of methods you would use to 
learn these activities. Check as many or as. few as YOU use. Remember, V 
there are no "righT* OR "WRONg" ANSWERS! Everyone learns in different 

■* ^ • > 

ways. Check the metljods you. use » that Isr what we are Interested In 
knowing. . . , . > 



« m 



• 



• 



General Learning Methods aijd Examples , 
For Activities Six and Seven 

NfflE; Check any examples of mbwds YOU 'wouue' use to learn t>cse materials, 
PLfASE READ THE LIST CARERJIIY ECAUSE SGfE QF THE OK)DS M) Tl£ 
' EXffWB ARE DlfFEMl i™ M Of€S YOU SAW R)R M Om ACTIVITIES. 



Method 1. 



Method 2. 



j£(x\^ Sttdy Skills^ Practic^^ or Production 

A. Read the material over sev6ral times. 

B. Underline key ideas or words f 

C. Take notes. 

D. Surrmarize the material. 
Sunmarize by paragraph or section. 

F. List major words or ideas. 

6'. Rewrite it. • . 

H\ Paraphrase, that is, write the information and ideas in ^ 
your own words. 

Review to checlc your understanding. 
J. Ask yourself questions. \ 

K. Draw pictures or cartoons relating to the material. 
L. Create an outline. 
Selecting Parts of the- Reading 

A. Select out the main Ideas. 

B. Select out the key words or terms* 

C. Select out the action phraises. 

D. Select out the characters. 



Method 3. 




\ 



Using "Pictures" in your Mind or Mental linages 

A. Picture the main ideas be information. 

B. Pictufe examples'. 

. • • 

X. Picture a story. 



Learning activities Six and Sev^n continued.^ . 

D. "See" aftd "hear" the events in your mind*' 



Method 4." '^Heaningful Elaboration of the Haterjal. * 

NOTEr please try tp/tWrtk of example of how you would use 
, this method. If you can't, it's OK. Check the Method anyway/ 

A. Think about ^the purpose or need for the materiaK 

Example: 



7 • 

B. Relate it tayour experience or characteristics. 

Example: ' , ' ^ 
e. Relate it to your beliefs attitudies. . 

Example: , ' " 

i 

^ Think about your empt^ional reactions t6 the content. 



< 



Example: 

E| Relate it^to people in generaU ' • 
Example: * ' ^ ^ • . . • . 

' Think about the ideas that you have as you read it. 
Example: 

, G. Think about other people's reactions to the content or ideas. 

\ ^ Example: ^ 
• - . - 
Hi- Relate it. to what you alrdady know. 

^ >T Example: " - ^ ^ • • ' 

^ I. ' "Free associate" to the topic or ideas, that is; just think 

' about the topic or ideas and see what comes to your Mnd. . 

Example: . . ■ 

J. Think about the. implications, or effect, of what the material- 
's saying: , . " ' ' 

. Example: , 



, fc. .'Look fqr cima^ sense. or logical relationships in the 
..iraterial. . ./ 



. ' • • ' t . *9l 



Example: ' * ' ^ . 4 ' 

♦ 

±. Relate th^ content to the thetne. 



Example: * ' 

H, Relate key words or concepts to ideas. 

Example:- . , ■ * 

discussion with other people/ 
' / Example: 

Please write down any other method^ or conments you have* Also 
write down any combinations you mak^ of two or more mebods. 
<Feel free to use the back of this page if yoU need more roomO 

■ •. .. . J 



\ 



t 
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• , ■ ■ • . PART'III 

DlRECTIONS\FOR P;*T III , ' ^ 

Me VroULD NOW LIKE SO^E EXTRA INFORMATION ABOUT OTHER METTpDS OR "^ENTAL 

Tricks" you use to help yourself uearn. - • 



Mt ^INDS of MBH)DS do you USt for YOUB everyday learning NEH)S? 



How do' you rbiember or" learn materials IN; 

*■ f 4 ^ 

— TBas *. - ■ ■ 

T novels ' 

— N^PAPERS AND MAGAZINES ' 

— WORK MATERIALS 

— OnCR ACTIVITIES 



' The .follcwing raise provides spaces for your answers, If you need more 



PAPER^ JUST miE ON THE BACK OF THE PAGE, 



' R&BfER: ' Describe only NEW meth)ds^ Nor ones you have alr^jpv 

TOLD'US ABOOTf , 



C 
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I, a) Describe one method or ''mental trtck" you would use. 



- ' ' f ' ' ' • . , ' ' ' . ■ 

h) How did you learn to use this kind of, method? 

taught by 1) :self * ,2) teacher 3) friends :4) parents . 

■ 5) .otherTspecIfy)' ' ' 

c) How old w^pe you when you first learned to use 4:his method? 
1) pre-schooT 2) elementary school 3)' junior high 

. # 4) high school' 5) since high school 

d) What does this method do to help you ^earn? • * . • 



\ 



' e) Do you use this method, for other Teaming tasks? Yes No ^ 

If ye^» what other Teaming tasks? 

4 

How often? l) seldom . 2) .sometimes i?)- often 4) very . . 

often . , • * 

' • m, 

m * 

f) Additional Comments: 
II. a) Describe one method or "menjtal trick" you would use. 



7 
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b) How did you learn to use this kjnct of method? 
self 2) teac 
OtherTspecIfy) 



taught by 1) self 2) teacher 3) f fiends 4) parents ' 



c) ' How old were you when yoa first learned. to use this mpthod? 

*1) pre-school 2) el.ementary school _ ' 

4) high school 5) since high school" 

d) What does this method do to help you lea¥|n? 



e) -Do you use this method for other leafnlngj tasks? , Yes No * 

If yes, what other learning tasks? ^ 



/ 
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How often? 1) seldom ' 2) sometimes' ^ 3) often ' 4)*very 
often , - • '"^ ' 



f) Additional Cornments: 



i 



r 



\ 
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PART 'IV ■ 



F^ART IV - BAsie InformMion 



• 

Please check the appropriate answers . 



1. Sfex . ^ 1 Male 
-2. Aie In years 



2 Female 



3. *. Ethnicity ' . . 
, 1 Afro-American' 

Z Euro-American (Caucasian) 
\Z American Indian, , • ^ 

< 

Mexican -American , ' • • ^ 
J5\0ther (Please be specific) ^ ^ 

4. Highe5t\school grade' livel reached (circle onej 

\ 'J ' ' ' ' • ^ 

Grade sihool ^ligh School -College Graduate* % 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ^ % itf 11 12 ' 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 ^. 

5. If you dld^^not* finish high school, have you gotjben a G.E.D.? 
1 Yes-"^ 2 No , * * • r • * 



6.^ 'If you had th^ ppportunlty, would you like to learn more about these 
■ kinds of learning methods or processes? 

• /^■'3 Uncertain 



1 Yes 



2 Ho 



V 
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DISTRieUTIOH 
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